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TO OUR READERS 





The CaTHoLic Minp has passed through several phases in its 54 years of 
existence. This magazine first appeared as a bi-weekly in January, 1903. 
According to the prospectus carried on the inside front cover of Volume 
I, Number 1, each issue was to contain a single article of “permanent 
value, entire or in part, on some question of the day.” In 1915 the 
CaTHoLic Minp adopted the practice of publishing several articles in 
one issue. Then in January, 1943, the editors decided that the aims 
and purposes of the CatHotic Minp could best be served by converting 
it into a monthly. This change, to quote the editors’ remarks to our 
readers of those days, brought the periodical “into the style of the 
| ‘Digest’ publications,” though it was not to become a “Digest” monthly. 


With the present issue the CarHoLic Minp enters a new phase. Hence- 
forth it will appear as a bi-monthly with one-third again as many pages 
as before. Its more avid fans (we like to think there are many) may 
feel disappointed that the CarHo.ic Minp is now to reach its audience 
but six times a year. To such readers we can only say that the decision 
to convert to bi-monthly publication was not taken without careful de- 
liberation. Furthermore, arrangements have been made to extend current 
subscriptions depending on the length of time they have to run. 


This conversion, we are convinced, will in no way detract from the 
Susefulness of the CatHoLic Minn. Its articles will continue to be chosen 
or their permanent value. It will continue to be one of the few handy 
and convenient sources of papal documentation and episcopal statements. 
Our increase in gize will enable us to offer a greater variety of articles 
n each individual issue. Finally, we trust that our new cover will make 
he CarHotic MinD a more attractive magazine. 


Despite the changes it has undergone since the first issue in January, 
03, the CarHotic Minp has never deviated from its original purpose— 
0 reflect the best of Catholic thought on questions of the day, as 
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pathered from a world-wide Catholic press. As a new CaTHoiic Minp 
begins its 55th year of publication, it remains the purpose of its present 
editors to measure up to the high standard of the past. 
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The Supreme Court 
and Segregation” 


Witu1aM J. KENEALY, S.]. 
Professor of Law 
Loyola University of the South 


HE PHILOSOPHY of American 

democracy is expressed in two 
immortal documents: the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The 
two are inseparable. For, although 
the Declaration of Independence is 
not part of the organic law of the 
land, it is in truth the vital spirit 
and thought of which the Constitu- 
tion is the operative body and letter. 
Now the vital spirit and thought of 
our living philosophy of government 
and law is epitomized in the familiar 
words of the Declaration: 


American liberty is not law- 
less license. The decisions of 
the Supreme Court are the 
authoritative interpretations 
of the supreme law of the 
land. As such they command 
our obedience. 


We hold these truths to be self-evider 
that all men are created equal; 
they are endowed by their Creator 
certain inalienable rights; that amo 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
happiness; that to secure these righ 
governments are instituted among me 
deriving their just powers from # 
consent of the governed. 


According to this philosophy, go 
ernment is not an end in itself, b 
a means to an end. And the end 
government is not merely the esta 
lishment of order; for order itself 
a means, and its end is justice. B 


®A sermon preached at the Annual Red Mass, St. Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, 


October 1, 1956. 
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justice also is a means, and its end 
is liberty. Finally, liberty is simply 
the condition of social life necessary 
to enable all members of society to 
cooperate in peace and prosperity, 
to attain their happiness, to achieve 
their perfection, and thereby to ful- 
fill their human destiny. 

Thus, the real end of government 
is adequately defined as a just and 
rdered liberty. But the essence of 
iberty is the free exercise by every 
uman being of the rights proper to 
uman personality and _ destiny. 


Vherefore, the prime purpose of 
bovernment is the protection of the 
ndividual in the exercise of his per- 
onal rights. Therefore, the crucial 
Mest of the value of a government is 
he measure of its success in protect- 
ing the personal rights of its citizens 


land subjects. 

Now the characteristic feature of 
Memocratic government, as distin- 
@uished from other forms of gov- 
“emment, is that it is rule by the 

ajority. But contrary to a popular 

odern fallacy, true democracy is 
ot a mere matter of form. It is 
uch more than majority rule, Ma- 
rity rule could be mob rule. Re- 
ember a distressed Italian people, 
ooding the piazzas of Rome, crying 

Duce! Duce! Duce!” They cried for 

leader and got a demogogue. Re- 

ember a bewildered German peo- 
@le, crowding the squares of Berlin, 
outing “Heil Hitler!” and voting 

t Adolph Schicklegruber. They 

outed for a fuehrer and elected a 

rant. Who ever received greater 

ajorities than Josevh Stalin? No, 
ere is no magic in mere forms. 


And mere majority rule is capable 
of establishing a tyranny as atrocious 
as that of any Oriental despot. 
Hence, democracy, as mere majority 
rule, would be a faceless and spine- 
less philosophy of government and 
of law. 


True and Effective Democracy 


On the contrary, because the es- 
sence of liberty is the freedom to 
exercise individual and equal per- 
sonal rights, and because voting ma- 
jorities are able and quick to vin- 
dicate their own rights, true and 
effective democracy must consist in 
minority rights under majority rule. 
But never in history has there been, 
and never in the future can there be, 
minority rights under majority rule 
unless the majority repudiates the 
blasphemy that numbers make truth, 
and that might makes right; unless 
the majority has the intelligence and 
good will to subordinate will to rea- 
son, and to subjugate prejudice to 
judgment; unless the majority faces 
and accepts the fact that there is an 
objective moral order, within the 
range of human intelligence and 
within the capacity of human vir- 
tue, to which civil societies and 
voting majorities are bound in con- 
science to conform—and upon which 
the liberty, the peace and happiness 
of personal, national and interna- 
tional life depend. 

The mandatory aspect of the ob- 
jective moral order is called by 
philosophers the natural law. In vir- 
tue of the natural law, essentially 
equal humen beings are endowed by 
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their Creator with natural rights and 
obligations, which are inalienable 
precisely because they are God- 
given, They are antecedent, there- 
fore, both in logic and in nature, to 
the formation of civil societies and 
the casting of majority ballots. They 
are not bestowed by the beneficence 
of any state, democratic or other- 
wise; wherefore the tyranny of any 
state, democratic or otherwise, can- 
not destroy them. Rather it is the 
high moral obligation of all civil so- 
cieties and all voting majorities to 
acknowledge their existence, to pro- 
tect their exercise, and to facilitate 
their enjoyment by the construction 
and maintenance of a civil code of 
laws which embraces, complements 
and applies the principles of the 
natural law to civic life. 

In its essence, granted the exis- 
tence of Almighty God, the natural 
law is a simple thing. It is man’s 
participation in the eternal law of 
God. It implies that we know, in- 
dependently of Lafayette Square, or 
Baton Rouge, or Washington, or 
London, or Moscow—or of the Vati- 
can, for that matter—that all human 
beings, without exception, are the 
children of God, endowed with im- 
mortal souls, destined for eternal 
life, bound in conscience to pursue 
that destiny, and possessed of equal 
and inalienable rights to enable us 
to do so. It implies that we know, 
from our God-created nature, that 
some things help in attaining our 
destiny and some make it more dif- 
ficult, that some actions and some 
institutions are right, and some 
wrong, regardless of material conse- 
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—— ver 
quences. It implies that human goy broth 


ernments and laws are instituted and, 
administered by us to safeguard thi jad] 
personal rights of every single mem > tio 
ber of the brotherhood of men, s§ 7}, 
that each and all of us may attain ya] 
in human dignity, the divine desting§. 
decreed by the one God who ; 
the loving Father of us all. 

Thus, the philosophy of the natu 
ral law provides a rational and spit 
tual basis for our civil rights anf 
liberties. It gives an adequate reaso 
for the essential equality of all mei oy, 
It supplies a sufficient measure fo}}; ;, 
the essential dignity of human pep, 
sonality. It tells us why the Chines,,q. 
coolie is the equal of the Romagicoy 
cardinal; the Australian bushmati.e¢ 
the equal of the European diplomat{};j. 
the African tribesman, the equal (@iior 
the American financier: because the)tor, 
and all of us, white and black an@ exp 
red and brown and yellow, hav 
been created by the One God for in 
timate association with Him in per 
fect happiness for all eternity. Sud) .}, 
is the glorious destiny which me jioy 
sures the essential dignity of ever) ma 
man. >the 

Such is the common destiny whicl oy 
explains the essential equality 
every man; an essential equali 
which makes rather ridiculous th? 
pride and prejudice based on our ae 
cidental and temporary difference 
be they physical, intellectual, eco 
nomic, social or racial. Such is the 
awesome destiny which gives intelli 
gibility to our constitutional pri 
ciple of freedom and equality; and 
which demands, not merely decent 
human freedom and equality, bul 


or 
nc 
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reverential respect and genuine 
brotherly love, for every single per- 
son on the face of God’s earth, re- 
gardless of race or creed or color or 
national origin. 
This is the philosophy of the na- 
MStural law. It is not pietistic, pap. It 
is not sanctimonious sentimentality. 
It is not the insubstantial mist of 
wishful theory. It is the only solid 
soil of human freedom and equality. 
It is the philosophy upon which this 
mation was founded and to which 
Wthis nation, by its most solemn 
covenants and usages, is dedicated. 
It is the philosophy upon which we, 
the people of the United States, did 
ordain and establish our Federal 
Constitution. Despite the cynics and 
“secularists in some academic halls, 
Hthe glory of the American Constitu- 
"tion is that, for the first time in his- 
tory, a great people formally and 
expressly made human rights the 
“cornerstone of its political structure— 
and did so in a solemn profession 
f politico-religious faith. There 
‘should be peace in our minds and 
ey in our hearts; because what a 
man is before God, that he is before 
_Jathe Constitution of the country we 
Move. 


The Ideal at Work 


But ideals must be put to work. 

) General principles alone do not de- 
cide particular cases, Neither a phi- 
Plosophy nor a constitution is self- 
“Sexecuting. A constitution needs legis- 
ii lative implementation, executive en- 
orcement, and judicial interpreta- 
ion; moreover, from time to time, it 
may need substantial change. To 
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provide for substantial change, we 
did ordain and establish Article V 
of the Constitution, defining the only 
lawful process of constitutional 
amendment. To provide for judicial 
interpretation, we did ordain and 
establish Article III of the Constitu- 
tion, creating one Supreme Court, 
conferring upon it alone final ju- 
dicial power to decide all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under the 
Constitution and the Amendments 
thereto. 

Wherefore, subject only to the 
lawful process of constitutional 
amendment, the prevailing decisions 
of the Supreme Court are the au- 
thoritative interpretations of the su- 
preme law of the land. As such, they 
command our loyal obedience. As 
such, they are binding upon all pri- 
vate citizens and public agencies in 
these United States. For American 
liberty is not lawless license; it is 
the responsible liberty of free men 
living under God and the law. 

I have said the “prevailing” deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court because, 
with all proper deference to the prin- 
ciple of stare decisis, the very na- 
ture of the judicial process postu- 
lates the reversal of a prior judicial 
precedent whenever, in the best 
judgment of the Court, such a rever- 
sal is necessary to correct previous 
error, or to interpret more accurately 
the meaning, and to apply more ef- 
fectively the purpose, of constitu- 
tional provisions. Reversal of a 
judicial precedent may be necessitat- 
ed extrinsically, by the impact of 
changing political, economic, tech- 
nological or social conditions in a 
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complex and dynamic society; or in- 
trinsically, by the evolution of a 
clearer understanding and deeper 
appreciation of the moral and social 
values already implicit in the con- 
stitutional provisions themselves. 
This will always be true, I submit, 
at least until such time as society 
ceases to grow, knowledge ceases to 
advance, and the Supreme Court 
becomes infallible—quod Deus aver- 
tat! 

The reversal of the 1896 “separate 
but equal” doctrine of Plessy v Fer- 
guson, by the 1954 decisions in 
Brown v The Board of Education 
and Bolling v Sharpe, was principal- 
ly owing, it seems to me, to the 
evolution of a clearer understanding 
and a deeper appreciation of the 
moral and social values which were 
always implicit in the equal protec- 
tion clause of the XIV, and the “due 
process” clause of the V, Amend- 
ments. But whatever be the explana- 
tion, this much is certain: that in 
the Brown and Bolling decisions the 
Supreme Court we established, exer- 
cising the powers we conferred, in- 
terpreting the Constitution we or- 
dained, enuntiated its authoritative 
interpretation of constitutional free- 
dom and equality and applied the 
same to the difficult problem of ra- 
cial segregation. 

The segregation decisions are 
binding, therefore, on all private 
persons and public agencies; but, 
a fortiori, they command the loyal 
obedience of those of us who are 
honored and privileged, as members 
of the bench and bar, to be the of- 
ficers and the agents of the courts 
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in administering justice and preserv. 
ing liberty under the supreme law 
of the land. Ours is not merely the 
obligation of citizenship; ours is also 
a sacred responsibility of leadership. 
To defend the majesty of the law is 
our professional honor. To this exalt. 
ed task we are solemnly sworn and 
dedicated. That we may the more 
perfectly discharge our professional 
responsibility, we are gathered here 
this morning in sincere and humble 
supplication of God’s blessing. 


Freedom of Speech 


I do not wish to imply, of course, 
that our obligation of loyal obedi- 
ence to the Supreme Court pre 
cludes adverse criticism of its deci- 
sions. Certainly, I do not wish to 
insinuate that all those who disagree 
with the Court are necessarily mem- 
bers, hooded or otherwise, of the 
Ku Klux Klan; any more than all 
those who agree with the Court are 
necessarily members, underground 
or otherwise, of the Communist 
Party! For freedom of speech is a 
constitutional liberty. The Supreme 
Court itself is its vigorous champion. 
Justices of the Court frequently 
have been the Court’s severest 
critics. 

Many men of good will, however, 
are greatly perplexed by the merit 
of the segregation problem, and 
profoundly disturbed by the vic- 
lence of the controversy it ha 
aroused, Without question, there i 
an alarming danger in the current 
controversy. That danger, however, 
does not arise from freedom 0 
speech, but rather from a_ grave 
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threat to its exercise. That threat, as 
it becomes daily more evident, con- 
sists in the ominous climate of fear, 
produced by intemperate partisan- 
ship and unrestrained passion, and 
penetrating into the home, the office, 
the shop, the school, the store, the 
club, the playground, and even the 
church. The fear, I mean, in the 
hearts of many citizens, and not a 
few of the legal profession, who 
have honest and reasoned opinions 
about segregation, but who are 
afraid or hesitant to express them, 
lest they or their families suffer un- 
just political, economic, professional 
or social reprisals. 

I: sympathize sincerely with their 
fear; but I admire all the more those 
who have had the fortitude to speak 
and the courage to stand up and 
be counted. The success of the 
democratic process is predicated 
upon intelligent conviction courage- 
ously expressed. 

The obligation of loyal obedience 
to the Supreme Court does not pre- 
clude, of course, honest and reason- 
able efforts to reverse its decisions 
by the lawful process of constitu- 
tional amendment defined in Article 
V of the Constitution. But it does 
preclude the employment of tactics 
of evasion and defiance, based on 
obsolete and unconstitutional theo- 
ties of interposition and nullification. 
Where, for instance, is the loval 
obedience of the lawyer who would 
counsel, encourage, persuade or in- 
cite his fellow citizens to violate the 
supreme law of the land? Where is 


‘| the loyal obedience of the lawyer who 


would lend the skill of his drafts- 
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manship and advocacy to the enact- 
ment of a statute, which he knows 
to be unconstitutional, and which 
provides criminal penalties against 
citizens who desire to respect the 
supreme law of the land? Where 
is the loyal obedience, or even the 
elemental sense of self-respect, in 
the lawyer-legislator who would 
knowingly lobby and vote for such 
a statute, and then cynically explain 
to one of his minority constituents, 
“Oh well, it’s unconstitutional any- 
way!”? 

When such things happen, and 
they do happen, why should we be 
surprised at the evidently growing 
disrespect and distrust, not merely 
for the legal profession, but for the 
law itself? The law is a majestic 
structure of principles. The legal 
profession is their sworn guardian. 
Neither the law nor the profession 
nor the public, for whom both exist, 
is well served by the lawyer who 
stands by, alerted to pressure, ready, 
able and willing to jettison principle 
for selfish and cowardly expediency. 

Subject always to the obligations 
of loyal obedience to the Supreme 
Court, to the requirements of con- 
stitutional procedure, and to the fair- 
ness and courtesy of civilized de- 
bate, by all means let us exercise, 
without fear or favor, the constitu- 
tional right of free and open speech 
on this controversial issue of com- 
pulsorv segregation. It would be 
a substantial public service if the 
legal profession, in appreciable 
numbers, would assume its tradi- 
tional role of leadership in public 
affairs, by demonstrating the way of 
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calm and dispassionate, and there- 
fore fruitful, controversy. It would 
clear the air of public fear and 
create a healthy climate of discus- 
sion, if members of the bar could 
dissuade the misguided and discour- 
age the malicious from the reckless 
use of insulting epithets and the ir- 
responsible imputation of improper 
motives—which run the gamut, ap- 
parently, from trivia to treason. 

A really free, truly fair, and calm- 
ly intellectual discussion on the 
merits of the issue is demanded by 


the grave importance of the funda- ° 


mental principles involved, and by 
the enormous impact of compulsory 
segregation on the daily lives of mil- 
lions of our fellow American citi- 
zens. It is my confident belief that 
such a discussion would lead to 
agreement on the basis and meaning 
of the fundamental principles in- 
volved; and it would be my hope 
that such agreement on principles 
would eventually lead the majority 
of the legal profession, at least, to 
concur with the United States Su- 
preme Court that compulsory segre- 
gation is completely incompatible 
with the fundamental constitutional 
principles which support our proud 
American way of life. Surely, the 
realization and perfection of that 
way of life is our common purpose. 

The fundamental principles of the 
natural law, which I have attempted 
to outline in the beginning of these 
remarks, are obviously incompatible 
with compulsory segregation unless: 
the Negro is not a man; or, if he is 
a man, then an essentially inferior 
man; or, if he is not an essentially 
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inferior man, then an accidental. 
ly inferior man, whose acciden- 
tal inferiorities unfit him, as a 
Negro, for free association with the 
allegedly superior white man. At 
this point I feel constrained to beg 
the considerate indulgence of the 
Negroes present for the mention of 
these hypotheses, every one of 
which is absolutely and demon. 
strably false. 


Burden of Proof 


Human knowledge, it seems to 
me, has advanced to the point 
where the burden of proving the 
alleged inferiorities of the Negro is 
upon those who assert them, That 
the Negro is a man, essentially equal 
to the white man, is a clear and cer- 
tain truth, objectively demonstrated 
by philosophical argumentation, ex- 
perimentally verified by scientific in- 
vestigation, and universally accepted 
by the common consent of mature 
and civilized society. That the Negro 
is not an accidentally inferior man 
whose accidental inferiorities unfit 
him, as a Negro, for free associa- 
tion with the allegedly superior 
white man, is also an objective cer- 
tainty, established by philosophical 
considerations of his nature and 
destiny; corroborated by the over- 
whelming evidence of ‘the anthro- 
pological, biological, psychological 
and sociological sciences; and con- 
ceded by the vast majority of 
thoughtful men the world over. 

It has been argued to the con- 
trary, however, that the Negro is 
inferior to the white man in his 
standards of health, intelligence, cul- 
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ture and morality; and, therefore, 
the compulsory segregation of the 
Negro is a reasonable exercise of the 
police power of the state. 

The first answer to this argument, 
of course, is that compulsory segre- 
gation is not based on any standards 
of health, intelligence, culture or 
morality, but simply and solely on 
race. The Negro of robust health, re- 
fined intelligence, gentle culture and 
heroic virtue must still sit in the 
back of the bus; while the most dis- 
eased, stupid, uncouth and immoral 
white man must ride in front. 

The second answer to this argu- 
ment is that the statistics, offered in 
its support, do not prove what they 
purport to prove. The statistics do 
show that many Negroes are in fact 
less healthy, less intelligent, and less 
law-abiding than many white men. 
But the statistics do not prove that 
the Negro, as a Negro, has a lesser 
potential for health, a lower apti- 
tude for education, or a smaller 
capacity for virtue than the white 
man who lives in a similar environ- 
ment. The statistics do show that 
many Negroes are in fact handi- 
capped severely in reducing their 
potential to actuality, their aptitude 
to achievement, their capacity to ful- 
filment by the sub-standard physi- 
cal, economic, educational and social 
environment in which they are com- 
pelled to live. 

Compulsory segregation is the 
most extreme method employed by 
racial discrimination to force the 
Negro to live in the substandard en- 
vironment which it has created. 
Ironically, the statistics offered in 
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support of segregation constitute 
powerful evidence against it. Surely, 
it is a cruel and cynical logic which 
argues for segregation from the very 
evils it has produced. 

By their fruits you shall know 
them, Compulsory segregation is the 
bitterest fruit of so-called “racial 
supremacy,” an obsolete and explod- 
ed doctrine which is false in theory 
and vicious in practice. It is not 
without significance that two of the 
most prominent antagonists of the 
Supreme Court, both governors of 
sovereign states, in arguing recently 
for segregation, one in a national 
magazine and the other on a na- 
tional television program, made use 
of the expression “mongrelization of 
the race.” How could such an ex- 
pression, with its degrading canine 
implication, escape the lips of any- 
one who sincerely believes that hu- 
man beings, as human beings, are 
possessed of personal dignity, en- 
titled to reverential respect, and de- 
serving of brotherly love? How far 
can emotion displace reason? What 
price the pride of “racial supre- 
macy”? 

Some there are, who disavow the 
racial supremacy nonsense, but ar- 
gue, nevertheless, that compulsory 
segregation is not “per se” unjust or 
uncharitable; and, therefore, the old 
“separate but equal” doctrine is still 
a reasonable exercise of the police 
powers of the state. 

The first answer to this argument, 
of course, is that the “separate but 
equal” facilities of Plessy v Ferguson 
never were, are not now, and—in 
view of the tragic experience of the 
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years—never in the future will be, 
even remotely, “equal.” The “per se” 
argument is an abstraction contem- 
plating itself in a vacuum, It pre- 
scinds from the facts of life. It 
ignores the real problem in its real 
moral and social context. 

The facts of life are that com- 
pulsory segregation is the product 
of the mentality of “racial su- 
premacy,” a mentality which is still 
deep and widespread and which, in 
a vicious psychological circle, draws 
strength and “respectability” from 
the legal blessing it received in the 
“separate but equal” doctrine of 
Plessy v Ferguson, Separate facili- 
ties are “inherently unequal,” because 
the matrix and context of separa- 
tion is belief in the inequality of the 
separated. 

The second answer to the “per se” 
argument is that, even supposing the 
contrary-to-fact hypothesis of equal 
facilities, compulsory segregation 
would still be objectively wrong; 
because it would still be contrary 
to the natural unity which impels 
human beings to associate in or- 
ganized society for their common 
good; because it would still violate 
the political and social unity of or- 
ganized society which is demanded, 
in both justice and charity, by the 
essential equality and natural dig- 
nity of human personality. 

Peripheral to the main issue, but 
of serious civic importance, is the 
question of the spiritual damage 
segregation has done and is still do- 
ing to those who force it upon their 
fellow citizens, both Negro and 
white. For injustice has a subtle way 
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of reversing its impact, spiritually, 
from the oppressed to the oppres- 
sor, Peripheral also, but of momen- 
tous international importance, is the 
question of the diplomatic damage 
segregation has done and is still do- 
ing to our American aspirations to 
the moral leadership of the free 
world. We must practice what we 
preach, A busy and effective section 
of Soviet Russia's propaganda ma- 
chine will collapse if, and when, we 
decide sincerely and efficaciously, to 
obey the supreme law of the land 
as enunciated by the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Challenge to the Profession 


Members of the bench and bar, 
the segregation issue constitutes, in 
my opinion, a formidable challenge 
to the intellectual vigor, the moral 
courage, and the genuine patriotism 
of the legal profession. I have spoken 
this morning as a member of that 
profession. Nothing I have said rests 
upon the premise of revealed re- 
ligion. But, in conclusion, allow me 
to add, in my capacity as a Catholic 
priest, that there is no question 
whatsoever as to the position of the 
Catholic Church on the issue of 
compulsory segregation. 

The position of the Catholic 
Church has been clearly and cour- 
ageously stated by His Excellency, 
the Archbishop of New Orleans, The 
philosophy of the natural law has 
always been embraced and elevat- 
ed by the theology of the Church 
Universal. The fundamental princi- 
ple of the essential equality and 
dignity of every human being, and 
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The development of the lay 
apostolate has led the En- 
glish Catholics out of the 
catacombs and the Church to 
a degree of glory. 


Out of the Catacombs’ 


BERNARD CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


A FEW days ago His Holiness the 
Pope, speaking in Rome, said 
that he was confident that after the 
trials and tribulations of the last few 
years a new spring awaited the 
Church. To us in England reference 
to a second spring conjures up a 
picture of the College Chapel at 
Oscott and of the famous sermon 
which was preached by the then Fa- 
ther Newman. You will remember 
how Newman gave expresssion to 
great hopes for the future. In his 
own way he was reflecting the hopes 
expressed earlier by Cardinal Wise- 
man in his famous pastoral letter of 
1850 given “out of the Flaminian 
Gate.” The latter caused a great up- 
roar in this country. The former is 


accepted as part of our Catholic lit- 
erature. It was a masterpiece of 
oratory. 

But the words spoken recently by 
His Holiness the Pope have been 
paid scant attention by the people 
of this country, Can it be that we 
have become used to the expression 
of such hopes? Can it be that in our 
hearts we do not really feel that 
there is great likelihood of such 
hopes being fulfilled? 


The English Church 


I want to speak to you about the 
development of the Church in this 
country and it is my purpose to 
show you that in fact many of the 


*An address to the undergraduates of Cambridge University, Fisher House, Cambridge, 


England, November 27, 1955. 
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hopes expressed one hundred years 
ago have already been fulfilled. It is 
ny belief that we are at the present 
time at a point of great importance 
in the Church’s history, and I wish 
to indicate to you the part which I 
hope you will play in the further de- 
velopment of the Church. 

First of all, let us recognize that, 
since the days of Cardinal Wiseman 
and the restoration of the Hierarchy, 
there has been a considerable nu- 
merical increase in the Catholic 
Church in England and Wales. I do 
not propose to get involved at this 
stage in the controversy concerning 
the precise number of Catholics in 
this country. As many of you know, 
the Newman Demographic Survey 
is at present engaged in a detailed 
statistical enquiry to determine this 
figure. It seems likely that the final 
results will show that the number 
of baptized Catholics in this coun- 
try is in excess of the figures pro- 
vided in the Catholic Directory. The 
figures given in this annual hand- 
book are never claimed to be more 
than an estimate and it is confidently 
asserted that they are conservative. 

The figures given represent the 
number of Catholics in this country 
known to their parish clergy as Cath- 
olics. I do not think it would be fair 
to suggest that the margin between 
the two figures necessarily repre- 
sents the number of those who have 
lapsed fromthe practice of their 
faith. For today’s purposes I propose 
to stick to the figures given in the 
Directory and will just remind you 
that these are if anything an under- 
estimate. 
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Whereas in the year 1850, when 
Cardinal Wiseman wrote his pastoral 
“out of the Flaminian Gate,” there 
were in England just one million 
Catholics, there are today over three 
million, which figure does not in- 
clude the best part of eight hundred 
thousand Catholics in Scotland. More- 
over it-is significant that there are 
at the present time nearly twenty- 
nine million Catholics in the British 
Commonwealth. The more Common- 
wealth-minded this nation becomes 
the greater significance this high pro- 
portion of Catholics will achieve. 

But let us for a moment return to 
the Catholic Directory figures. 
Whereas in 1850 there were 826 
priests, secular and regular, in this 
country, the comparative figure to- 
day is just on 7,000. In 1850 there 
were 597 public churches in this 
country; today the comparative fig- 
ure of churches and chapels is close 
on 4,000. I do not propose to pro- 
vide you with statistics of schools, 
convents, monasteries and so on, but 
I can assure you that the increase 
has been at least in the same pro- 
portion. 

Some of you may have heard of 
a recent exhibition at the Newman 
Centre of the latest statistical find- 
ings. Perhaps the most significant 
was the proportion of Catholic 
baptisms amongst the number of 
children born in 1954, This was 
rather more than 12%%. I am not 
suggesting that the Catholic com- 
munity in this country comprises one 
in eight of the whole, but at least it 
bodes well for the future provided 
that these one-year-olds are taught 
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to fight the good fight and finish the 


course. So much for figures, 


The Catholic Community 


I now want to speak about the 
Catholic community in this country, 
and I wish to deal especially with 
the years since the war. As you 
know, during this period I have con- 
stantly urged the Catholics in this 
country to play their full part in the 
life of the nation. I may say truly 
that the time has now come when 
we are accepted as an integral part 
of our national community. The 
days of the Italian mission are over. 
It is now taken for granted that as 
Catholics our loyalty to the throne is 
in no sense diminished. We have 
to show that in fact our loyalty to 
the See of Peter strengthens our 
national loyalty. 

I also wish to acknowledge our 
great debt to Ireland at all times. 
We would be in a sorry position to- 
day but for the number of Irish 
men and women who have come to 
this country as priests and nuns, It 
is a tribute to their self-sacrificing 
and devoted labors to the Church 
that we are none the less recognized 
today as loyal sons of our country. 

As I wrote in a recent pastoral 
letter, about 30,000 Irishmen and 
women are coming each year to this 
country and we are taking all pos- 
sible steps to integrate them within 
our Catholic family. It is my hope 
that they, like their predecessors, 
will play their full part both within 
the life of the Church and within 
the life of our country. We ate tak- 
ing all possible steps to ensure this. 
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This widespread immigration has 
already had an astounding effect 
upon our population figures. Most 
ot these men and women come to 
the London area, and in my diocese 
alone, largely through immigration, 
our Catholic population has in 
creased by over one-third since the 
war. Nor in saying this do I forget 
the steady stream of converts. But 
we cannot be content with the 
12,000 a year at present finding 
their way to the true Church, and in 
passing I would draw your attention 
to the great successes attendant 
upon the efforts of the Catholic En- 
quiry Centre, which is using new 
means to reach those who are seek- 
ing after the truth. 

Thank God, our Catholic com- 
munity in this country is an integrat- 
ed whole, knit together under cen- 
turies of persecution; but today we 
are part of the nation and I am 
very gratified that so many of our 
people are finding their way into the 
public life of the country. Of course 
we have not enough Catholic Mem- 
bers of Parliament. We must hope 
for better things. But in local gov- 
ernment there has been a great in- 
crease, and at a recent conference 
a register of over 1,200 Catholic 
councillors was compiled, and _ this 
by no means complete. Moreover, in 
the unions the Catholics are active. 
We have our problems of the lapsed, 
who in some cases have found their 
way into positions of responsibility. 
But a start has been made at a lower 
level, which gives us grounds for 
confidence in the future. 

Quite apart from civic life we find 
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our Catholic people well represented 
in almost every sphere of activity. 
They are well to the fore in the 
Services. One is constantly made 
ware of the high positions they 
xcupy in what may be called the 
realm of arts. At the Pax Romana 
Congress last August we were re- 
ninded of the large number of Cath- 
dics now holding professorial status 
in the universities. It is the same 
with the different professions. 

You will understand when I say 
that this is a very great consolation 
to me, for I see in it justification of 
our policy to avoid creating at any 
level in any sphere a Catholic bloc. 
In this country I am opposed to 
the notion of Catholic parties and 
of Catholic unions. Our numbers 
would not warrant them even were 
it desirable. I am hesitant to use 
the word “penetration,” because it 
smacks of Communism, but I am 
convinced that only through our 
Catholic people penetrating and 
finding their place in the different 
spheres, civic and professional, of 
the nation’s life, can we hope to 
bring the benefits of our religion to 
a country which we hold most dear. 

All this has taken place at a time 
when increasing emphasis has been 
laid upon the importance of the 
tole of the laity. Nowadays people 
take the words “lay apostle” for 
granted. A few years ago anyone 
who used them in certain circles was 
thought to be a “bolshie.” But they 
are good words because they ex- 
plain what we are trying to do and 
I regard them as greatly preferable 
to the words “Catholic action,” 
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which in the past have often meant 
either a paper organization or action 
which is more active than it is 
Catholic. 


Response of the People 


The response of the people of this 
country to our appeal to be apostolic 
has been most heartening and we 
see it reflected both in the increased 
membership of our various Catholic 
organizations and also in the activi- 
ties of Catholics within their own 
professional spheres. It is important 
that we should realize that the lay 
apostolate is not necessarily con- 
fined to attendance at Catholic 
meetings and participation in what 
are loosely called Catholic activities. 
The field of the lay apostolate lies 
all about us; in our homes, in the 
schools, in the Services and universi- 
ties, and in our own professional 
spheres. We are Catholics at every 
moment of every day and, no matter 
what we are doing, we have to give 
constant example of our Catholic 
teachings and way of life. If we do 
this then others will follow us. 

It is a grave responsibility and 
if it is to be shouldered adequately 
we must not shrink from our task. 
If our apostolate is to be effective 
we must be equipped for our role. 
This involves training—spiritual, doc- 
trinal and professional. Unless our 
own spiritual lives are in order, we 
cannot give the faith to others. Un- 
less we know the teachings of the 
Church, dogmatic, moral and social, 
we cannot exemplify those teachings 
to others. Unless we are professional- 
ly competent, we cannot achieve the 
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position from which we are able to 
exercise due influence. Unless we 
know the surroundings into which 
the teachings of Our Lord are to 
be taken, we cannot present them 
in an acceptable manner. Moreover, 
we have to be leaders and unless we 
are professionally competent no one 
is going to listen to us. 

The lay apostolate without ade- 
quate formation and training can 
even be dangerous, During recent 
years we have urged our Catholic 
organizations to be active in the 
training of their members. This has 
been achieved through a system of 
lectures, enquiry classes, the “See, 
judge and act” method, and so on. 
But there is one other aspect of this 
which I must mention. Ultimately 
the training for the lay apostolate 
must be from the clergy. It involves 
them in a great deal of work, often 
with small numbers, yet it is likely 
that this specialized activity will 
achieve more than the organization 
of large-scale Catholic functions. 
These latter have a place in our 
Catholic life. They serve as a tonic 
to our people and exemplify to non- 
Catholics the solidarity of our com- 
munity. The great rallies at Wem- 
bley are an example of this and 
have been very fruitful of graces. 
They have even brought conver- 
sions. But they can never replace 
the basic training which must take 
place in each parish and in each 
family. 

What have the Bishops done to 
encourage this? Their task is made 
easier by the fact that our priests 
are essentially “visiting” clergy. The 
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bond between the parish clergy and 
their people is strong. Our families 
are used to welcoming the priests 
into their homes, and what has been 
called “the eighth sacrament of the 
door-knocker” has been widely exer- 
cised. But we have had to do more 
at the professional level. Therefore, 
we have given constant encourage- 
ment to the establishment of profes. 
sional societies or guilds. There is 
now a guild for almost every sphere 
of activity. We have guilds lee Cath- 
olic artists and craftsmen, for civil 
servants, for actors, for men engaged 
in radio and in the press, guilds for 
printers, social workers, doctors, 
nurses and chemists. And many 
more besides. The object of all this 
has been two-fold: first, to train the 
members to be better Catholics, and 
second, to train the Catholics to be 
better professional men and women. 
I am convinced that this develop- 
ment in the field of the lay aposto- 
late has been one of the most sig- 
nificant in the development of the 
Church in this country during the 
postwar years. It is this which has 
enabled our people to play their full 
part in the life of the nation. It 
is this which has led to our ac 
ceptance as English Catholics, re- 
nowned at the same time for our 
loyalty to the See of Peter, It has led 
us out of the catacombs and the 
Church in this country now ap- 
proaches a degree of glory. 


The Undergraduate 


Now a special word about your 
apostolate as undergraduates. You 
are being given the benefit of a high- 
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er education, which has not been 
given to the ordinary run of our 
Catholic people. This opportunity 
carries with it grave responsibilities 
for you because it means that with 
your special intellectual training you 
will have greater opportunities to ex- 
ercise influence as Catholics. What- 
ever position you may occupy in later 
life, you must give a first-class ex- 
ample of the workings of the faith. 
For this you must take full ad- 
vantage of your time here to prepare 
yourselves for the apostolate. 

At the present time it would be 
true to say that your apostolate is 
two-fold: first, whilst you are here, 
you must attend to this work of your 
own formation, spiritual, doctrinal, 
and intellectual. It means, of course, 
that you have got to work hard at 
your studies, and if possible get 
first-class degrees. It means also that 
you must keep in touch with your 
Chaplain so that he may attend to 
your spiritual development. That is 
the aspect of your apostolate which 
reaches into the future, but there is 
a second aspect which is important. 
It is the apostolate which deals with 
your life at present, Whilst you are 
here at university you have to take 
Christ into your university surround- 
ings and amongst people who do not 
know your Master. You must be 
loval to His teachings both in word 
and in example. You must endeavor 
to show others what being a Catho- 
lic really means. If you do this, then 
you will be playing your part in 
the work of the Church and possibly 
leading others to the truths of 
Christ. 
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Our responsibilities are great but 
so are our hopes for the future. We 
need not imagine that the conver- 
sion of England is at hand, yet that 
must be our goal: to bring back the 
glories of the faith to a country 
which rejected the truth at the time 
of the Reformation. These senti- 
ments are not antagonistic. The con- 
version of England may possibly 
come about as Belloc said because 
we shall outbreed the Protestants. 
One thing is certain. It will never 
be achieved without our zeal and 
without supreme charity. 

We must be prepared for the fact 
that as we grow stronger the ob- 
stacles to the development of the 
Church may even become greater. 
Yet they cannot be greater than our 
Catholic cause and we may go for- 
ward confident in the power of the 
Lord, 

Let me conclude with some words 
from Cardinal Newman’s sermon of 
100 years ago: “Should we be sur- 
prised if the winter even now should 
not yet be quite over? Have we 
any right to take it strange, if, in 
this English land, the springtime of 
the Church should turn out to be 
an English spring, an uncertain 
anxious time of hope and fear, of 
joy and suffering? One thing alone 
I know—that according to our need 
so will be our strength. One thing 
I am sure of, that the more the 
enemy urges against us so much the 
more will the Saints in heaven plead 
for us. We shall not be left orphans; 
we shall have within us the strength 
of the Paraclete, promised to the 
Church and to every member of it.” 








Theologies: 
Catholic and Protestant’ 


GusTAvE WEIGEL, S.J. 
Professor of Sacred Theology 
Woodstock College 


T IS BECOMING embarrassing 
I to be a_ theologian, because 
everywhere people are talking re- 
ligion and compelling anyone who 
has studied divinity to answer every 
type of question. The Protestant 
theologian must know not only his 
own theology but Catholic theology 
as well, and the same is true for 
the Catholic, It is very difficult for 
one man to know even superficially 
all of the theology of his own tradi- 
tion, and all but impossible to know 
intimately and sympathetically the 


*Reprinted from the American Scholar, 
Summer, 1956. 
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Because of its inner drive to 
fragmentation, Protestantism 
cannot follow the Catholic 
norm of theology which is 
the definitive teaching of the 
living Church. 


theologies of the other traditions. 
To keep up comprehensively with 
all the theological work done in the 
four corners of the globe is simply 
out of the question. Yet, in spite of 
these difficulties, a bird’s-eye view 
of contemporaneous Catholic and 
Protestant theologies can be offered 
to the layman who wishes to know 
“what it is all about.” 

The Catholic theological tradition 
is not a series of historically con- 
tiguous but different theologies, It 
is a continuous effort in a uniform 
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line. A twentieth-century theologian 
can go back to the thirteenth or six- 
teenth century and not be in an 
unknown, strange world. He is quite 
at home, because it is the very house 
he is living in today. Certain neces- 
sary remodeling jobs have been 
done and certain additions have been 
made, but it is still the same edifice, 
the old rooms are still lived in. 
There is central heating now and 
electricity, but the fireplaces have 
not been removed. There are eleva- 
tors, but the magnificent stairs of 
the older time are still there. Even 
the moat can still be seen, though 
today it is used for flower beds, and 
the drawbridge is always down. 

The original builders were con- 
cerned with doing a solid piece of 
work. The modern builders see that 
it was a solid job, more solid than 
they singlehandedly can do today. 
Hence, they keep the old and add 
organically those parts which are 
needed to make the house serve in 
our time and for which allowance 
had been made by the original 
builders. Plenty of room was left for 
the successors, and the ground plan 
was drawn to permit new develop- 
ments which could not be foreseen 
in their time. 

The Protestant theological house 
does not follow such a plan. It is 
really a rambling complex of build- 
ings. At any moment it obeys the 
dictates of the tastes of the time, 
but one can see in the whole that 
there were once other structures 
where present ones now stand. The 
older parts have been torn down, 
though elements thereof were em- 
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ployed in the present erections. If 
you examine the rock gardens about 
the edifice, you will see that they 
are actually the ruins of earlier 
buildings, gently enhanced today 
with flowers, although they serve no 
functional purpose. If we look close- 
ly, we shall also see that the original 
lines of the house have been 
changed. The building does not face 
precisely as it did in the beginning. 
Looking over the grounds, we can 
see that some parts of the old build- 
ing were burned down in a con- 
flagration. 

Let me explain the parable. Prot- 
estant theology is a function of 
Protestant religion. That is obvious 
enough, but it necessarily brings 
with it consequences which are not 
so obvious. Many Protestants and 
Catholics have considered Protestant- 
ism as a highly individualistic relig- 
ious vision. However, in our time 
we all see that this description of 
Protestantism is misleading. Prot- 
estantism from its onset was in- 
tensely communal by desire and 
theory. 


The Distinguishing Factor 


What distinguished the Catholic 
community from the Protestant com- 
munity was the fact that for the 
Protestant, in principle, there was 
no final authority in the community. 
Over, above, and outside the com- 
munity floated the Bible. Its au- 
thority was originally considered 
final, but the community, on prin- 
ciple, had no authority to define its 
meaning. The fellowship necessarily 
had the power to exclude members 
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who did not conform to the total 
community‘s interpretation, but it 
had no structural norm whereby 
another understanding could defini- 
tively be declared invalid. In prac- 
tice it tried to do so, but the nu- 
clear principle of Protestantism con- 
tradicted the practice. 

As a result, the fragmentation of 
Protestantism was inevitable. With 
the same right that the first re- 
formers claimed to reform the actual 
Church in the light of their sin- 
cere understanding of the Bible, new 
reformers within the Protestant com- 
munity again reformed the Church 
in the light of their sincere under- 
standing of revelation. This process 
by inner logic has continued until 
our own time. But no matter how 
often the fragmentation took place, 
it never gave final authority to the 
community; and with this lack, fu- 
ture fragmentation could not be 
avoided. The World Council of 
Churches is a most _ interesting 
phenomenon because it is the mod- 
ern Protestant’s impressive attempt 
to overcome the inner drive to frag- 
mentation. 

In the light of this basic fact in 
Protestantism, Protestant theology 
cannot follow the Catholic norm of 
theology which is the definitive 
teaching of the living Church. In 
the beginning, the only Protestant 
norm was the Scripture understood 
in the light of the infant philology 
of the sixteenth century, This could 
produce a Biblical theology, but 
logically it could give no system. 
Yet, one of the most important 
products of the early reform was 
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Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, a perfect model of system, 


Calvin’s Synthesis 


It is interesting to see how Cal. 
vin formed his synthesis. As an out- 
line he followed the non-Biblical 
Apostles’ Creed. His methodological 
postulates were as follows: the iner- 
rancy of Scripture; the luminosity of 
the Bible to the faith-enlightened; 
the basic reliability of the theology 
of the early Church, though this 
reliability was not universal or ab- 
solute. In the light of these postu- 
lates he could teach the doctrine of 
salvation by confident trust alone; 
the total and abiding sinfulness of 
man, incapacitating him for just ac- 
tion; the divine overlooking of this 
incapacity through grace, not only 
freely but immediately given by 
God in obedience to the free pre- 
destination of some men to salva- 
tion. He introduced one important 
negative concept: the Church did 
not sanctify its members, but rather 
was a community of those who were 
immediately sanctified by God. Con- 
sequently the Church’s action was 
not productive of grace through her 
sacraments but only the occasion 
whereby God inspired trust in the 
predestined. The Church was merely 
the custodian of the Bible and the 
ingathering for the trusting elect. 

In this system the formal and 
material elements are not imme- 
diately Scriptural. They are largely 
Augustinian, and Calvin had a con- 
scious affection for Augustine. By 
his postulate that the early Church 
was, by and large, reliable in her 
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theology, he could take as much of 
Augustine as he wanted without 
being forced to take it all. He could 
always stop Augustine by an ulti- 
mate appeal to Scripture. What he 
did take from Augustine he could 
justify by claiming to see it in the 
Scripture. However, as it was evi- 
dent to him and to others, the Scrip- 
tures were understood differently by 
other reformers, the Lutherans and 
the Anabaptists, for example. He 
lamented this difference, but he 
found a basic unity in the Protestant 
positions inasmuch as they all made 
the Scripture the only final authori- 
ty, thus opposing themselves to 
Rome, which made its teaching the 
final norm. 

The eighteenth century changed 
all that. Rationalism, Kantianism 
and Romanticism all supplied major 
premises from which the Biblical af- 
frmations could be dialecticized into 
conclusions utterly different from 
those derived in the previous two 
centuries. The 19th century gave the 
world historicism and Hegelianism, 
and these in their turn brought out 
new formulations of theological 
doctrine. By the 20th century, 
liberalism—naturalistic, ethicist, and 
optimistic—deduced from the Scrip- 
tures theological positions quite 
alien to the theology of the re- 
formers. The First World War end- 
ed that phase, and Karl Barth suc- 
cessfully urged a return to the con- 
tent of the Bible as the revelation 
of a transcendental God. However, 
he used as his interpreting philos- 
ophy an existentialism manifested in 
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Kierkegaard and developed by 
Scheler and Heidegger. 

All of these theologies in some 
way or other are Biblical. However, 
except for the fundamentalists, the 
Bible does not occupy the sole or 
even main place. Other sources of 
data are recognized, such as the be- 
liefs of the churches, personal ex- 
perience, or the findings of science. 


Questions of Today 


It might be of value to point out 
some questions which today are of 
interest to the theologians of all 
schools. The first interest beyond a 
doubt is the question of the Church. 
The nature and role of the Church 
are being studied with depth and 
anxiety by all modern theologians. 
The Catholics are no longer ex- 
clusively engrossed in the juridical 
framework of the Church, and they 
are stressing the supernatural, spiri- 
tual reality of Catholicism. Quite 
germane to this work was the new 
examination of the relations of the 
Church to the State. This has been 
going on now for about fifteen years. 

On the Protestant side the in- 
terest in the Church stems from the 
ecumenical movement which began 
some fifty years ago and in 1948 
finally flowered into the World 
Council of Churches. Both at Am- 
sterdam, which was the first meet- 
ing place of the Council, and sub- 
sequently at Lund, where in 1952 
its subsidiary Commission on Faith 
and Order met, voices from all over 
the Christian world gave their opin- 
ions and ideas. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
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Protestants to achieve a detailed 
consensus because there is no final 
authority in the whole gamut of 
churches, not even in any one 
church, Consequently, the views run 
from extreme to extreme. Extreme 
liberals think that “the Church” is a 
label to collectivize the churches, 
which would include the synagogues 
as well as the Christian tabernacles. 
They give no more value to the 


churches than they give to other 


communities. They are for them 
voluntary associations freely entered 
into and freely constructed accord- 
ing to the wishes of the members 
who compose them. There is noth- 
ing holy about a church, although it 
is a good thing—provided the group 
keeps out of the secular field and 
represents the most liberating ten- 
dency in a forward-looking society. 

The fundamentalists still cling 
more or less to the notions of the 
reformers. The visible Church is 
a community which is the custodian 
and expositor of the Bible. Hence, 
the Church is a people of the Book, 
a fellowship of those who are en- 
lightened and saved by the Scrip- 
ture. They will admit that there is 
also a larger view of the Church in 
which the Church is an _ invisible 
union of those who confidently trust 
in God because of the work of Jesus. 
This union is very holy because 
it is made up only of the living 
saints united with Christ. However, 
the union, though present in the 
world, acts only invisibly, myste- 
riously, and without any conjoint 
plan or effort of the members who 
do not even know each other. 
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Between these extremes we have 
the position reached or approached 
by most of the other Protestant 
theologians. They recognize that the 
Church is more than a voluntary 
society of ethically minded men, 
They see that the Church is not a 
flowering of the Bible into a society, 
but rather that the Bible itself is a 
flower of the Church, It is not the 
Bible which carries the Church, but 
the Church which carries the Bible. 
The holy community is the carrier of 
revelation, but they still hold that 
its normative expression is the Bible. 
The Church of itself is holy because 
of its mission, but unfortunately it 
is very human. In consequence, it 
exists in a state of hostile division. 
Not one of the churches is the 
Church, though all are of it. Not 
one of the bodies nor yet all to- 
gether have lived up to their high 
vocation. The Church as she is in 
history is not only a sinful but even 
a sinning Church. This doctrine 
came out quite clearly in the 1954 
meeting of the World Council at 
Evanston, 


Church and State 


The Church-State problem has 
different dimensions for the Prot- 
estant and for the Catholic. For the 
Catholics the thorny and annoying 
question is whether Catholic doc- 
trine includes the affirmation of the 
necessity of the legal establishment 
of Catholicism in any community 
whatever its religious constituency. 
The problem is abstract and in the 
order of ideal principle because it 
is obvious to all in the debate that 
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establishment in a religiously plu- 
ralistic community is, in practice, 
out of the question. For the Prot- 
estants there is no real problem be- 
cause, by and large, they deplore 
legal establishment on principle even 
where it exists in practice. 

For the Protestants the question 
is not Church versus State, but 
rather the relation of Christianity 
to the secular. Here the question 
is vital. There are all kinds of solu- 
tions offered. Karl Barth considers 
the secular order as existing under 
the dominion of sin and for the 
punishment of sin. The Christian 
cannot avoid being in it, but he 
should not be of it. The Swiss theo- 
logian is not only cool but even 
hostile to an organized Christian 
opposition to communism. 

An extremely opposed position is 
that of Dr. Charles Lowry of Wash- 
ington, who has founded a move- 
ment to unite believers of all 
churches to combat communism on 
religious grounds. An intermediate 
position would be that of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who does not hesitate to 
pass adverse judgment on commu- 
nism in the light of Christian doc- 
trine, but who promptly adds that 
campaigns against it are morally am- 
biguous because selfish as well as 
godly motives are involved. For him 
Christianity necessarily is against 
communism, but Christians de facto 
will inevitably oppose it for un- 
worthy motives and in the defense 
of some partial evil. Niebuhr will 
not urge Christians to Barthian in- 
difference in the matter, but he 
warns them that they must not be 
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self-righteous in their opposition be- 
cause it is shot through with human 
sinfulness. 


The Greater Issue 


The Niebuhrian position is the 
logical consequence of the Protes- 
tant theology on nature and grace. 
This greater issue is the main theo- 
logical concern of modern Protestant 
divines. Can Christianity offer sal- 
vation to man in terms of the natu- 
ral powers of humanity? The old- 
fashioned liberals, who are by no 
means mere fossil survivors of the 
past, give an enthusiastic affirmative 
to the question. Christianity for them 
is nothing but an efficient mobiliza- 
tion of human powers to bring about 
the Kingdom of God. 

Against this kind of naturalistic 
optimism the non-naturalists, like 
Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr and Tillich, 
have successfully made war. Old- 
fashioned liberalism is not the pre- 
vailing mood in Protestant theology 
today. However, we must make it 
quite clear that the new supernatu- 
ralism is a reform of liberalism and 
not a return to the thorough super- 
naturalism of former times. Bult- 
mann, Niebuhr and Tillich have no 
patience with the miraculous, Bibli- 
cal inerrancy, the literal divinity of 
Jesus, His resurrection as a physical 
event, or a final resurrection of the 
flesh. Supernaturalism in the sense 
of negation of the universal uni- 
formity of the natural order of 
process is no more congenial to them 
than it is to the unreformed 
liberals. They merely insist that God 
is not in man, though man is under 
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the judgment of God, of whom we 
can say nothing valid except through 
symbolic expression. 

An essay at a simpified sketch for 
this doctrine might take the fol- 
lowing form: Man’s anxious recog- 
nition of his own ephemeral exis- 
tence, which is always threatened 
by nothingness, brings him up 
against the imperious, onward élan 
at the very heart of all existence. 
This center cannot be explained ac- 
cording to the categories of finity 
which describe only the events of 
nature. This mystery is the ground 
of being, the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned, the no-thing to which all 
things must be referred ultimately. 
It is of course, the answer to man’s 
ultimate concern; and that is what 
we mean by God. It is not reached 
by meeting or measuring the forms 
of power which we find in the order 
of nature, the finite order, which we 
reduce to intelligibility through finite 
categories, The natural order moves 
in the direction of finite ends, utterly 
indifferent to the cries of man who 
is pushed onward through a deeper 
impulse of existence which drives 
him and all other things as well. 

The self-revelation of being can 
be occasioned by nature, history or 
the Bible—which is a human witness 
and a pointer to the revealing God. 
God does not enter history in any 
finite form, such as the Bible or 
any other historical phenomenon 
must be. He is the ground of being, 
the prius of all history and the term 
beyond history. 

But the supreme and final revela- 
tion of God is in Jesus as the Christ. 
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This must not mean that the man 
Jesus of Nazareth is the revelation, 
but His life established a kairos (op- 
portune moment) wherein the rev- 
elation was seen. In this kairos the 
Christ was made manifest. This 
means that in the vision of those 
who encountered God because of 
Jesus, we see the true human an- 
swer to the demands of the uncon- 
ditioned ground of being. There is 
a total self-surrender to the Lord 
God in the complete abandonment 
of all that means self. This is the 
Pauline agape (love) of which Nie- 
buhr speaks and concerning which 
Nygren wrote so well. The man of 
agape is in Christ. He is a new be- 
ing. He is risen above the futilities 
and meannesses of finite existence, 
including his own. The trusting self- 
surrender of man to God in agape 
is faith, and this alone saves man. 
Salvation, of course, is not the 
heaven or hell of the older traditions 
except symbolically. Salvation is the 
finding of meaning for existence in 
the light of the trans-historical. 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s contribution 
to such thought is his insistence on 
the sinfulness of man. The Scriptural 
emphasis on man’s perversity is the 
central emphasis in the theology of 
Niebuhr. It ultimately means that 
man in all his actions obeys drives 
of selfishness manifested by pride 
and sensuality. Man cannot elude 
this inescapable condition. This is 
the true original sin. However, by 
trust in God, existentially achieved, 
these sins need not be the source 
of hopelessness or nausea, In a 
whole-souled agape founded in con- 
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fdential trust, man, whose actions 
always remain morally ambiguous, 
lives his existence meaningfully in 
Christ. He is simul justus et peccator 
(paradoxically, at once justified and 
sinful). 


The Catholic Position 


The Catholic position on this 
same question is different. As Cath- 
clic theology sees it, man has a 
supernatural destiny which means 
much more than a trans-historical 
justification. Thus man is a fallen 
man because of the original sin, an 
event which inaugurated present 
history. He is not fallen because he 
is finite, for finitude of itself only 
made human sin possible, not in- 
evitable. As a remedy against the 
fatal virus of original sin, physical 
though spiritual grace is given to 
man by God, thanks to the merits 
of Christ. The justified man, who 
becomes so by entering into the 
Body of Christ, which is the Church, 
can now live a godly life. It is true 
that he has not totally escaped the 
vitiating influence of the primal Fall, 
which is still vestigially present as a 
proneness to evil, but the influence 
of this native drag downward is no 
longer dominant. Man’s intellect is 
still darkened and his will weakened, 
but the darkness and infirmity are 
overcome substantially by grace, 
freely given and freely received. 
Grave sin is still possible and some 
lesser degree of sinfulness unavoid- 
able, but on the condition of man’s 
love and contrition these two are ob- 
jectively wiped away by the loving 


God, 
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Because of this rejection of in- 
evitable ungodliness, the justified 
Christian is not simul justus et pec- 
cator, but rather ex injusto fit justus 
(out of a sinner a just man is made). 
A Christian humanism is now logi- 
cally possible. It is true that man 
cannot construct the Kingdom of 
God, but man belongs to the world 
and by divinized action in the world 
carries out the hidden design of God 
in the preparation of history for 
Christ’s second coming, which will 
usher in the final Kingdom. That 
will end natural history and begin 
an endless supernatural epilogue 
concerning which eye has not seen 
nor ear heard what God has pre- 
pared for them who love Him. 

Therefore, because of his renewed 
moral and_ intellectual strength 
through the indwelling grace of 
God, even though sin still mars 
man’s life, he can and must work 
justice in the world. He cannot flee 
the trials of time but in faith and 
love meets them, not only in terms 
of individualistic self-perfection, but 
also socially, for society is under 
God no less than the individual. 
Man has no right to expect that 
any of his conceived projects, holy 
and noble though they be, must 
achieve actualization, because the 
path of history has been invisibly 
traced by the hidden God. Yet, he 
must do what Christ’s example calls 
for and leave the outcome to the 
Lord of history, who will make it 
sing His glory. History unwittingly 
evolves itself, not “ever onward and 
upward,” but in accord with God’s 
inscrutable ends which certainly con- 
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tain the eschatological salvation of 
those who love Him. 

In this way the justified man is 
not only free but really obliged to 
take part in all the activity of hu- 
manity—economics, politics, art, sci- 
ence, philosophy and _religion—for 
all these things are in the world and 
the world is for Christ. The Prince 
of this World is ever the enemy of 
Christ, and he will not be crushed 
until Christ defeats him definitively. 
But in the meantime the Christian, 
whose battle is with powers and 
principalities, fights the Prince of 
this World precisely because the 
Christian is in Christ. He is not con- 
fused in battle because of the am- 
biguity of his actions, for that am- 
biguity cannot destroy the substan- 
tial nobility of his action in Christ. 

This is why the Christian will 
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take a stand without fear. In him 
there is the inspiration of Christ and 
the power of the All-High which 
will lead him along right ways even 
unto the Mountain of God. For the 
deficiencies in his movement on- 
ward, the Christian begs God’s for- 
giveness, but he does not need to 
doubt about the essential rectitude 
of his way, for he is visibly led by 
Christ living with man in_ the 
Church. He can and always will 
doubt his own performance of his 
task but the task itself is not subject 
to doubt, no matter what comes of 
it. In Christ Jesus the Christian has 
already overcome the world. In hope 
and not in vision the Christian 
moves on, for his action is based on 
intellectual faith which has the force 
of a convincing argument for what 
he does not see. 


The Confused West 


The trouble with the anti-communist world, the West, as it has come 
to be called, is that it does not know what kind of world it wants. So 
much of the civilization of the West is what the Americans have begun 
to call “a cut-flower” civilization; the flowers have been separated from 
their roots which is Christianity and cannot be expected to blossom in 
an alien soil. Hence for so many writers and thinkers of the West, life 
has no meaning; our main purpose must therefore be to devise ways of 
escapism.—Most Rev. L. Raymond, Bishop of Allahabad, in an address 
to the Second National Congress, All India Catholic University Federa- 
tion, Bangalore, India, May 18-20, 1956. 
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Faith must include belief in 
one Church as having the 
commission from Christ to 
teach all. 


Queries of a Baptist Minister 


September 20, 1956 
Rev. Dick Houston Hall, Jr., 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Decatur, Georgia. 


Reverend and dear Dr.: 

You will recall the Pastoral Letter 
that I addressed to my flock in 
Georgia in October of last year on 
the eve of the Regional Conference 
of Christian Doctrine in Savannah. 
Although this Letter was intended 
only for the Catholics of the diocese 
of Savannah-Atlanta, and although I 
gave no copy of my Pastoral Letter 


Mosr Rev. Geratp P. O'Hara 
Archbishop of Savannah-Atlanta 


Rev. Dick Houston Ha tt, Jr. 
Pastor, First Baptist Church 
Decatur, Georgia 


to the newspapers, the press re- 
ferred to it on October 19, and 
used the very unhappy phrase (that 
was not, I believe, in my official 
Letter) that I had called upon the 
Catholics of the South “to educate 
non-Catholics.” 


On October 19, 1955 you wrote 
me a very courteous letter ‘in re- 
ference to the report that appeared 
in the Atlanta Journal. You asked 
me to answer a number of questions 
regarding certain doctrines held by 
the Catholic Church. 


®An exchange of correspondence reprinted from the Bulletin, organ of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association of Georgia, Monroe, Ga., October 13, 1956. 
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On November 28, 1955 I had the 
pleasure of replying to your kind 
letter and I enclosed the answers to 
the questions that you asked, I 
added some questions that I felt I 
should ask you. 

On December 12, 1955 you 
acknowledged the receipt of my let- 
ter and its enclosure and you had 
the goodness to say that you would 
prepare answers to my questions and 
would write to me as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Since then, I have been eagerly 
awaiting your reply, but to my 
knowledge, none has come so far. 

At the present time and keeping 
in mind the newspaper article of Oc- 
tober 19 that published the appoint- 
ment of a committee “to reply to 
Archbishop Gerald P. O’Hara” and 
recalling what you said in your kind 
letter about the probability of my 
answers appearing in “all the Bap- 
tist periodicals,“ I feel that, in 
justice to my people as well as to 
myself I should publish your cour- 
tous letters of October 19 and De- 
cember 12 together with the reply 
I sent you. 

Let me say, as it were in paren- 
thesis, that: the fact that you and 
your Baptist colleagues chose the 
Ministry as your career instead of 
some other walk of life, is an in- 
dication that you and they have 
a spirit of dedication to the spiri- 
tual welfare of your people. I ven- 
ture to surmise that had you and 
your colleagues in the Baptist minis- 
trv been Catholics, most, if not all 
of you, would have been Catholic 
priests and would have stood at 
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Catholic altars celebrating the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and would 
have preached from Catholic pul- 
pits. Doubtless not a few of your 
relatives, in times long ago, were 
Catholic priests, their lives conse- 
crated to the sacred task of preach- 
ing the word of God, of offering the 
Holy Sacrifice, and of laboring in 
season and out of season for the 
spiritual welfare of their Catholic 
people. 

It is not your fault that some- 
where in the distant past your fore- 
bears left the Catholic Church and 
went another way. Surely you will 
not misunderstand me when I say 
that with a heart full of deepest 
Christian affection for you and for 
all your brethren in the Baptist 
ministry and for all the people to 
whose spiritual welfare you have 
dedicated your lives and for all my 
non-Catholic friends and neighbors, 
I express the ardent prayer that the 
day will come when you and I and 
they will be adoring God at the 
same altar, all united in the sacred 
bond of the Faith that made your 
forefathers and mine one in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord. 

I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing you a couple of books in which 
you will find short autobiographies 
of non-Catholics who found their 
way into the Catholic Church, by 
the grace of God. Please glance 
through two or three of them. There 
you will read the sentiments of 
gratitude that came from their 
hearts in the spiritual joy and con- 
solation that membership in the 
Catholic Church brought to them. 
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Here in England, following the Can- 
terbury and York Convocations of 
the summer of 1955 and the con- 
troversy about the Church of South 
India, twenty-five Ministers of the 
Anglican Church were received in- 
to the Catholic Church; at the pres- 
ent moment three more are about 
to follow in their footsteps and the 
end is not in sight. No one better 
than you knows the story of St. 
Paul and what happened to him on 
his way to Damascus. He was 
breathing fire and hatred against the 
first Christians but God struck him 
down and St. Paul heard the 
plaintive voice of Jesus saying to 
him: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me?” You know what hap- 
pened after that. 

I am sure that not a day goes by 
that you do not read a part of his 
Letters or the history of his life as 
it is described by St. Luke in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The Catholic 
Church does not glory in or boast of 
conversions to Her Communion but 
She welcomes, like the Holy Mother 
that She is, all those who, moved 
by the spirit of God, found refuge in 
Her arms, God knows we Catholics 
are not all saints. Would that we 
were! It is our fault if we fall as far 
short of the ideal that the Church 
holds always before us. We realize 
how truly unworthy we are of the 
blessings and graces that are ours 
as members of the Catholic Church 
and we wish that we corresponded 
far better than we do with them. 
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Perhaps it will interest you to know, 
and I trust it will not be out of place 
for me to mention it, that every 
morning and every evening as well 
as at Mass every morning, I pray 
for those who live within the boun- 
daries of my diocese, not only my 
own Catholic priests and people but 
also the non-Catholics, because they 
too are dear to me. I pray for the 
intentions of all of you that God 
may grant your every prayer, 
whether it be for temporal things 
or for those that pertain to the soul. 
Let me add that I beg the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God the 
Son, Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who was given to you and 
to me to be our Mother at the foot 
of the Cross in the person of St. 
John, to intercede for you and I 
call upon the blessed Apostles, Peter 
and Paul and all the Saints in 
Heaven to pray for you and all 
your brethren just as I ask Our 
Lady and the Saints to pray for me 
and mine. 

With kindest regards to you and 
the members of the committee who 
approved the letter that you wrote 
to me on October 19, 1955 and with 
truly affectionate best wishes to you 
and them and the people unto whom 
you minister, I remain, dear Dr. 
Hall, 

Sincerely yours in Our Lord, 
GERALD P. O'Hara 
Archbishop-Bishop of 
Savannah, Apostolic 
Delegate. 
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The Original Exchange 


October 19, 1955 
Archbishop Gerald P, O'Hara, 
Bishop of the Diocese of 
Savannah-Atlanta, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Dear Bishop O’Hara: 

The Atlanta Journal of October 
17 quotes a letter from you which 
was reported to have been read in 
the Catholic Churches of your Dio- 
cese on a recent Sunday. 


You are so right in calling for a 
“fair-minded study of the beliefs of 
the church.” There are many of the 
beliefs of your church which we 
would like to understand better. So 
to begin this “fair-minded study,” 
will you please answer the following 
questions: 


1, Is one saved “by grace through 
faith . . . and not of works... 
(Eph. 2:8)” or does one’s salvation 
depend upon a satisfactory and con- 
tinuing relationship with the Catho- 
lic Church. If you hold to the latter 
belief will you give scriptural au- 
thority and explain. 


2. By what authority did the 
Catholic Church abandon the prac- 
tice of immersion as the scriptural 
mode of baptism, and why baptize 
others than those who can receive 
and believe the gospel for them- 
selves? ’ 


3. In the light of the warning in 
Revelation 22:19-20, which con- 
demns anyone who adds to or takes 
away from divine revelation, will 
you please explain the scriptural 
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sources of the following doctrines 
held by the Catholic Church: 

(1) Purgatory 

(2) Prayers tor the dead 

(3) Papal infallibility 

(4) The Immaculate Conception 

(5) Prayers to Mary 

(6) The Assumption of Mary 

(7) Bowing down to statues in 
worshi 

(8) Sale of indulgences. 

You are quoted as saying, “We 
know the expression of heartfelt joy 
that has poured from grateful souls 
that came to know the Church as it 
really is and not as it is so often 
described by those who know it 
not.” 

One wonders if the Roman Catho- 
lic Church “as it really is,” would 
not be found most perfectly in those 
countries where that church is the 
predominant religion. Certainly in 
Italy, the seat of this Church, one 
would expect to find the Catholic 
Church “as it really is.” 

One wonders why, after so many 
centuries with the Catholic Church 
predominant, Italy has been so very 
near to communism in recent years. 
One wonders why the Church that 
claims to represent the Jesus, who 
is all compassion, should ask the aid 
of the State in suppressing religious 
freedom in countries where the 
Catholic Church’s influence is suf- 
ficient to accomplish this purpose. 

For instance, why is there a Gov- 
ernment seal on the doors of the 
Second Baptist Church in Madrid, 
Spain, forbidding those who wor- 
ship the same Christ as you do, to 
enter their place of meeting? One 
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must confess that there is very little 
‘heart-felt joy” in reading reports of 
persecution of Protestants such as 
have come from Columbia, Spain 
and Italy in recent years. 

All Christians should be eager to 
find truth. Baptists, for whom I trust 
I speak accurately, believe that a 
soul created in the image of God is 
competent, by that creation, to find 
the Will of God and to commune 
directly with God. We believe that 
where the spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty; that no one should be 
coerced in matters of religion or 
taxed for the support of a religion 
in which he does not participate nor 
believe. We believe that Caesar’s is 
one realm and the Church’s realm 
is another, therefore, we believe in 
absolute separation of Church and 
State. 


We are very happy, sir, that you 
have called for a “fair-minded study 
of the beliefs of the (Catholic) 
Church.” We, therefore, assume that 
you will be good enough to answer 
these questions. I am confident that 
all of the Baptist periodicals would 
be glad to carry your answers to 
these questions, 

Our purposes must be the same: 
The honoring of God’s name and 
the salvation of the world. We re- 
joice in your call for a “fair-minded 
study.” We pray that there may 
come from this study more light, a 
deeper understanding of God’s will, 
and a more harmonious fellowship 
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among all those who believe in God. 
Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Dick H. Ha tt, Jr. 

P.S. This letter was read to the 
Atlanta Baptist Association repre- 
senting 133 Baptist Churches with 
membership of 108,438, at their an- 
nual meeting which closed today. 
The Association voted to approve 
this letter as their expression and 
appointed the following committee 
which approved the letter: Rev. Ebb 
G. Kilpatrick, Moderator Atlanta 


Baptist Association, Rev. R. L. 
O’Brien, Former Moderator Atlanta 
Baptist Association, Rev. J. A. 
Nolan, Pastor, Avondale Baptist 


Church, Rev. Dr. Monroe F,. Swil- 
ley, Pastor, Second Ponce de Leon 
Baptist Church, Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
Former President Southern Baptist 
Home Mission Board. 


November 11, 1955 
Reverend Dick Houston Hall, Jr., 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Decatur, Georgia. 


Reverend and dear Sir, 

Your letter of October 19th ad- 
dressed to Archbishop O’Hara was 
forwarded to him here in London. 
The Archbishop is in the midst of a 
series of public engagements here 
and in Scotland that will last un- 
til the end of November; he hopes 
to send you a reply to your let- 
ter and an answer to your several 
questions at that time. 

Yours very sincerely, 
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November 28, 1955 


Reverend Dick Houston Hall, Jr. 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Decatur, Georgia. 


Reverend and dear Sir, 


Following up the letter sent you 
on November 11, I am enclosing 
an answer to the various questions 
that you proposed in your letter to 
me on October 19. I am sorry to be 
late in sending my reply but I have 
just returned from Scotland after a 
long series of official visitations in 
the several dioceses in that part of 
Great Britain and it is only now that 
I have a chance to write to you. 


Of course the answers to all ques- 
tions regarding the Faith and prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church find 
their answer in the reply to the 
question: did Christ, Our Blessed 
Lord establish a Church and if He 
did, is this Church actually to be 
found in the world today? If the 
Church established by Our Lord 
exists today (and Our Lord gave a 
divine promise that it would last un- 
til the end of time), in which of the 
many diverse religious groups in the 
world today claiming to be teachers 
of Christian truth is to be found the 
Church established by Our Blessed 
Lord? 


Our Lord spoke of “My Church” 
and never of “My churches.” He 
gave to His Apostles the command 
and the authority to teach in His 
name until the end of time. He as- 
sured His Apostles that “he that 
heareth you, heareth Me.” He told 
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Saint Peter “thou art Peter (Cephas- 
the Rock) and upon this rock I will 
build My Church and the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.” 


It is unthinkable that the Church 
of God has ceased to exist. The Son 
of God Himself promised that His 
Church would live until the end of 
time, protected by Him from the 
teaching of error in matters pertain- 
ing to faith and morals. Divine 
promises cannot fail, It behooves all 
open-minded people therefore to 
make a serious inquiry into the 
claims advanced by the Catholic 
Church. A calm and serious study 
of these claims has convinced count- 
less thousands of converts to the 
Catholic Church in every age that 
the Catholic Church is in fact the 
Church established by Our Blessed 
Lord. 


There are many books on_ the 
Catholic Church available in the 
United States. These books state the 
claims of the Catholic Church in 
clear and simple language. “The 
Faith Of Our Fathers” by Cardinal 
Gibbons is one of them. As for an- 
swering questions about Catholic be- 
lief or practice, there is available 
Father Conway’s “Question Box.” 


But I do not wish to prolong 
this letter in view of the lengthy 
other document that I am enclosing. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
GERALD P. O’Hara 
Archbishop-Bishop of 
Savannah-Atlanta, Apostolic 
Delegate in Great Britain 
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The Archbishop’s Answers 


Gentlemen: 


It is a pleasure to see your ready 
collective response to my appeal for 
a “fair-minded study” of the Catho- 
lic Faith. You will want the answers 
to come in their true context. I beg 
your indulgence therefore for the 
following extended preamble to my 
replies. (In deference to you I have 
quoted the Scriptures throughout 
in the Authorized Version.) 


I. The Catholic Church holds that 
the constituent sources of Divine 
Revelation are the Sacred Scriptures 
and Tradition. By Tradition we 
mean what has been handed down 
from the beginning in the practice 
and teaching of the Church. In fact 
the two sources are one, for: 


1. The Sacred Scriptures them- 
selves are only known to us as God's 
word because they have been re- 
ceived as such since the beginning 
by the Church. 

2. Our Lord commissioned His 
Apostles to teach “all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you” (Mat- 
thew 28: 20). He nowhere specifical- 
ly told them to make writing the 
medium of their teaching. 

3. The inspired writings of the 
Apostles nowhere claim to give an 
exhaustive account of Our Lord’s 
Revelation; in fact they quite clearly 
deny that this has been done, “Many 
other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of His disciples which are 
not written in this book . . . and 
there are also many other things 
which Jesus did which if they should 


be written every one I suppose that 
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even the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that should be writ- 
ten” (John 21: 30, 22: 25). 

4, Elsewhere, II Peter, 3: 16, they 
state that even the truths they do 
transmit need explanation. Without 
the right understanding difficult pas- 
sages prove perilous to man’s salva- 
tion. 

5. The determining of the Canon 
of Sacred Scripture required not 
only time but also authoritative de- 
cisions. They were taken by the men 
to whom had been passed down the 
commission of Jesus Christ to teach 
all nations. When they were taken 
the Church of Christ had existed in 
the full exercise of her powers for 
several centuries, The guidance of 
the faithful during those years and 
the right understanding of Christ’s 
message was given, as it is today, 
by the living voice of the Church. 
This was in accordance with the 
directive of St. Paul: “Brethren, 
stand fast and hold the traditions 
which ye have been taught whether 
by word or our epistle” (II Thes- 
salonians 15) and to Timothy: “The 
things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses the same 
commit thou to faithful men who 
shall be able to teach others also” 
(II Timothy, 11: 2). 

II. The Catholic Church therefore 
holds that the Sacred Scriptures “be- 
ing written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, have God for their 
author and as such have been de- 
livered to the Church” (the Vatican 
Council) but they cannot be rightly 
understood apart from the teaching 
and practice of the Church, 
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The practice and teaching of the 
Church can never contradict the 
Scriptures. But they can draw out 
the full meaning of them and give 
the right interpretation. It is for this 
reason, for example, that both you 
and we keep Sunday holy and not 
the Sabbath. We rightly accept the 
word of the Church that this is in 
accordance with God’s Word. It 
would help us greatly to understand 
your position if you in your turn 
would tell us: 

1. How do you decide which 
writings are part of Sacred Scripture 
and which not? 

2. On what grounds do you hold 
that the Sacred Scriptures are di- 
vinely inspired? 

3. When conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the Sacred text are pos- 
sible (e.g. on divorce, on the mean- 
ing of the Eucharist etc.,) how does 
one decide which is the true one? 

Our guarantee on these matters is 
the unbroken tradition in the 
Church. What is yours? 

In the light of these principles I 
now turn to your questions: 

1. Is one “saved by grace through 
faith . . . and not of works. . .”? 

Grace is a pure gift from God. 
It is given in Baptism and continued 
throughout life. But we must co- 
operate with that grace. Therefore 
God “will render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds” (Romans 1]: 6) 
and St. James says “Ye see then 
that by works a man is justified and 
not by faith only” (James 11: 24) 

Faith means believing what God 
has revealed. Part of that revelation 
is that there is but one true Church. 
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It was to His Apostles that Christ 
said “Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations.” (Matthew 28: 19) It 
was to Simon that He said “Thou 
art Peter (rock) and upon this rock 
I will build My Church.” (Matthew 
16: 18) The commission which He 
gave to His Apostles “Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in 
Heaven” (Matthew 28: 18) He gave 
also personally to Peter. “Whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind . . .” (Matthew 
16: 19), It follows therefore that the 
true Church is the one to which the 
commission has been given by those 
to whom Christ gave it in the first 
instance. This we hold to be the 
Catholic Church, which has _pre- 
served the unbroken succession of 
pastors from Peter and the Apostles. 

Faith therefore must include be- 
lief in this Church as having the 
commission from Christ to teach all. 
To the second part of your question, 
then. 

“Does one’s salvation depend upon 
a satisfactory and continuing rela- 
tionship with the Catholic Church?” 
The answer is yes, with the follow- 
ing qualifications: (a) it is not enough 
to be a Catholic; if a Catholic wishes 
to be saved he must live up to his 
faith; (b) non-Catholics also may be 
saved if through no fault of their 
own they do not know that the 
Catholic Church is the true Church 
and if they follow the light which 
God gives them. We believe that 
Christ died for all men. No one will 
be excluded from His mercy except 
through his own fault. Sincere non- 
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Catholics are in real relationship 
with the Catholic Church inasmuch 
as they would be Catholics if they 
knew it to be God’s will. We may 
indeed call them Catholics by desire 
even though that desire be uncon- 
scious. 


I have a feeling that if we un- 
derstood one another well on this 
point we might find that we are 
more in agreement than is apparent 
at first sight. It would be helpful 
to our understanding of your posi- 
tion if you would tell us now: (1) Do 


| you believe good works are necessary 


for salvation, or is it enough for a 
man to profess faith in Christ? (2) 
Do you believe that Christ died for 
all men? If so would you care to ex- 
plain more fully the 21st article of 
the Ist Baptist Confession of 1646, 
“Jesus Christ by His death did pur- 
chase salvation for the elect that 
God gave unto Him; these only have 
interest in Him and fellowship with 
Him.” Do you believe in fact that a 
sincere Catholic can be saved? 


2. “By what authority did the 
Catholic Church abandon the prac- 
tice of immersion as the scriptural 
mode of baptism, and why baptize 
others than those who can receive 
and believe the gospel for them- 
selves?” “By Baptism we are born 
again of water and of the Spirit” 
(John III, 3 and 5). The washing 
with water is both symbolic and ef- 
fective. Immersion is certainly the 
more vivid sign and was the gen- 
eral practice for centuries. But it 
was not the only method. It was al- 
ways recognized that the methods 
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of pouring or sprinkling were equally 
valid, 

Moreover since the grace of Bap- 
tism is a free gift of God it can 
be given to a child as well as to an 
adult. Baptism gives the superna- 
tural life. It is as free a gift as the 
natural life which God gives to the 
child without any work on the child’s 
part. The Didache tells us of bap- 
tism without immersion, and_ St. 
Irenaeus of baptizing infants, both 
in the 2nd Century. Our Lord in 
John 3: 5 says “Unless one [Greek 
tis] be born again of water and the 
spirit he cannot enter into the —_ 
dom of God.” He does not specify 
adults. St. Peter’s gaoler was bap- 
tized with his whole household. 
There is no specification of adults. 
(Acts 16: 33). 

3. “Revelation 22: 19-20 con- 
demns anyone who adds to or takes 
away from Divine Revelation.” 

The quotation is: “If anyone 
shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy,” i.e., the 
book called the Apocalypse by Cath- 
olics, Revelation by Protestants. The 
other books of Sacred Scripture add 
considerably to Revelation. We 
should agree however that no one 
may add to or subtract from Divine 
Revelation as it is contained in the 
Scriptures and the tradition of the 
Church. But I refer vou to my pre- 
amble above, in which I pointed out 
that the Church does not contradict 
Scripture when it draws out the im- 
plications and the full meaning of 
it. Christ promised that the gates of 
Hell would not prevail against His 
Church (Matthew 16: 18), that the 
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Holy Ghost would teach her all 
things (John 16: 16-26) and that He 
Himself would be with her all days 
even unto the end of the world 
(Matthew 28: 20). This divine as- 
sistance is a guarantee that the 
Church will never teach error. 

To your separate points: 

(1) and (2): Purgatory and Prayers 
for the Dead. Since in the words 
of the Scriptures “we are all the 
body of Christ and members” (I Cor. 
12: 27) we can help one another 
by our prayers. In this life you, I 
am sure, as well as we, pray for our 
loved ones. We hold that death can- 
not end ‘this charity. Those who 
have gone before have our inter- 
ests at heart and pray for us, and 
we can pray for them if they have 
not yet reached their final happiness 
in Heaven. By Purgatory we mean 
a state where souls suffer after death 
for a time on account of their sins. 
We know of its existence because it 
has been the constant practice of 
the Church to pray for the dead. 
You may still read prayers for the 
dead on the Christian tombs in the 
Catacombs. Those early followers of 
Christ knew that prayer for the 
damned is unavailing, prayer for the 
blessed unnecessary (both truths are 
eminently scriptural), The custom 
shows that from the beginning they 
knew of a “middle state” where 
those who had died as friends of 
Christ and yet with sins still to be 
atoned for, would be prepared for 
Heaven. 

It is this practice of the Church 
which helps us to understand such 
texts as “God will render to every 
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man according to his deeds” and 
that “there shall nowise enter into 
Heaven anything that defileth” (Rev- 
elation 21: 27). We are all sinners 
but it would be against the justice 
of God to deny Heaven to those 
whose sins have not involved a 
complete rejection of Him. This 
practice also helps us to understand 
the phrase in the second book of 
Macchabees (recognized as canoni- 
cal by the Catholic Church) “It is a 
holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead that they may be 
loosed from their sins” (12: 46). 

(3) Papal Infallibility. 

Peter was named the Rock on 
which the Church is built. He was 
given the power of binding and 
loosing. (Matthew 16: 18-19). He 
was commissioned by Christ to feed 
His lambs, feed His sheep. (John 
21). He was told by Christ to 
strengthen his brethren (Luke 22: 
32) and in the same place Christ 
guaranteed that Peter’s faith would 
not fail. This commission was not 
for a moment; it was for all time. 
Christ was organizing His Church 
with a view to the whole of history. 
Therefore we hold that when the 
Pope, the successor of Peter, speaks 
under the following conditions: 

i. as Shepherd and Teacher of all 
Christians. 

ii. defining a doctrine, (i.e., giving 
an exact statement of it). 

iii, concerning faith or morals. 

iv. to be held by the whole 
Church, he will be safeguarded by 
Christ from making an error. Other- 
wise Christ’s promise and commis- 
sicn to Peter would have failed. 
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You will note however, I trust, the 
very strict limits within which this 
infallibility lies. For a Papal state- 
ment to be infallible all the above 
four conditions must be verified at 
the same time. In our belief in the 
infallibility of the Pope we are care- 
ful not to go beyond what Christ 
taught or what the Church certainly 
holds. 

(4) The Immaculate Conception 
means that Mary was free from 
Original Sin from the first moment 
of her existence. (Is it necessary for 
me to say that the doctrine must 
not be confused with the Virgin 
Birth of Christ?) She was redeemed 
by the merits of her Son. In her case 
Christ’s redemption had a unique 
efficacy, for the honor of God made 
man His mother was so redeemed 
that sin never touched her. We are 
freed from a stain already contract- 
ed. Christ’s grace prevented her 
from contracting the stain. 

Holy Scripture is in striking har- 
mony with this doctrine at two 
points, in conflict with it at none. 
Gen. 3: 15 promised the Redeemer 
but not alone, The first head of the 
race was not alone in the Fall. The 
second and greater Adam will not 
be alone in the victory. He is shown 
in company of a woman; she shares 
Christ’s enmity with Satan. If the 
woman is Mary as all ancient writers 
assert (Mary is known as the Second 
Eve even in the small body of Chris- 
tian writing that remains to us, 
within the century after her Son’s 
Ascension), she must not be for an 
instant Satan’s prey. Even in the 
first instant of her conception she 
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must be preserved from sin. That 
(no more, no less) is the Immaculate 
Conception. 

The other Scriptural hint is the 
Angel’s salute. Translate kekarito- 
mene as you will, it is not used of 
any other person in the Scriptures 
(Luke 1: 28). We are not surprised 
that Mary’s unique grace should be 
recognized by the divine messenger. 

(5) Prayers to Mary. Mary was 
mother of Christ and Christ was 
God, therefore Mary has always 
rightly been styled by the Church 
“Mother of God” because she was 
the mother of God made man. Mary 
is a creature. She is therefore in- 
finitely below God, but her prayers 
are certainly powerful with God. If 
“the Lord heareth the prayer of the 
righteous” and if “the prayer of the 
upright is His delight” (Proverbs 
15: 8 and 29), then certainly the 
prayers of His mother will be very 
powerful with Him. 

As I said above on the matter of 
Purgatory, death cannot end the 
charity we owe to one another. The 
Blessed in Heaven can and do help 
us still by their prayers. 

(6) The Assumption of Mary. This 
is a natural consequence of her sin- 
lessness and of her divine mother- 
hood, We believe as St. Paul tells us 
(I Cor.) that the just will rise to 
glory at the Last Day as Christ Him- 
self rose from the dead. Mary, who 
was never under the yoke of Satan, 
is, we believe, already as we trust 
we shall one day be. Her Son who 
preserved her from sin preserves her 
from the corruption of the body 
which is a consequence of sin. 
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In all this the Church does not 
deny the Scripture but draws out 
the full implications of the excep- 
tional position which the Scripture 
tells us God gave to Mary. He chose 
her to be the mother of His Son, He 
did not even begin the work of the 
Redemption until she had given her 
consent in the words “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord” (Luke 1: 
36). 

May I say here how baffling it is 
to Catholics to find that sincere fol- 
lowers of Christ, such as yourselves, 
do not in fact speak more often 
of Mary and pay more honor to 
her? We understand indeed that you 
may not be fully convinced of the 
doctrines we teach concerning her 
but we find it hard to understand 
how your references to the Mother 
of Christ should so often be lacking 
in any kind of affection for her. 

(7) Statues. I quote the words of 
the well-known Catholic Catechism 
which we teach our children: “We 
do not pray to images for they can 
neither see, hear nor help us.” Nev- 
ertheless we salute and reverence 
the images of our parents, the stat- 
ues of our great men, the flag of 
our country. God’s prohibition of 
images (Exodus 20: 4) cannot mean 
that there is no place for them in 
religious observance, otherwise He 
could not have authorized the 
golden cherubim (Exodus 25: 18) or 
the brazen serpent (Numbers 21: 9). 
Catholics no more adore the plaster 
or wood of a statue of Christ than 
Americans render homage to silk or 
cotton threads when they salute Old 
Glory. 
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May I say again how puzzling 
Catholics find it that some of our 
non-Catholic friends deny to the 
images of Christ and His mother the 
honor which they rightly pay to the 
photographs of their parents. 

(8) The Sale of Indulgences. The 
Catholic Church does not sell in- 
dulgences. Any abuse of the kind 
which may have existed in the past 
through the fault of individuals was 
a sin, Certainly there is no such 
abuse now tolerated in the Church 
today. 

You wonder “if the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ‘as it really is’ would 
not be found most perfectly in those 
countries where that Church is the 
predominant religion.” 

I answer that the Church “as it 
really is” is seen in those who be- 
lieve its teachings and put them into 
practice in their lives. No country or 
class has a monopoly of this. You 
will permit me to suggest that it is 
an over-simplification to say that the 
Catholic Church has been “pre- 
dominant” in Italy “for many cen- 
turies.” The facts are that in Italy, 
Spain and many other countries the 
Church has frequently had to con- 
tend over the last hundred and fifty 
years and longer with many gov 
ernments that were not merely hos- 
tile to the Catholic Faith but hostile 
to religion of any kind. 

The whole question of the rela- 
tions between Church and _ State 
is one that cannot be solved by a 
simple rule of thumb. “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
and to God the things that are 
God’s” is the principle laid down by 
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Our Lord Himself; but the applica- 
tion of that principle is no very 
simple matter. The same persons 
are in the realm of Caesar and in 
the realm of the Church. The State 
is bound by the laws of God as 
truly as an individual is. There are 
therefore, inevitably, relations be- 
tween Church and State. The man- 
ner in which these relations are or- 
ganized will vary according to his- 
torical circumstances and national 
temperament, We may thank God 
that in the United States we have 
reached a satisfactory solution. But 
it would be naive to expect that 
that solution can necessarily be the 
ideal one in countries with a very 
different historical background. 

It is no part of my duty to explain 
or defend everything done by Cath- 
olics in every part of the world. I 
should not expect you to take re- 
sponsibility for everything done by 
Protestants in every part of the 
world. 

You allege persecution of Prot- 
estants in various countries and men- 
tion the closing of the 2nd Baptist 
church in Madrid. Frankly I do not 
know the facts of that case. But I 
do know that other Protestant places 
of worship are open in Madrid, Cer- 
tainly any allegations of this kind 
deserve investigation, but one may 
be permitted to wonder whether the 
cause of mutual charity and toler- 
ance may not best be served by a 
patient endeavor to remove misun- 
derstandings rather than by a de- 
mand from abroad that our Amer- 
ican solution be applied in its en- 
tirety and at once in other countries 
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where conditions are very different. 

May I give you a parallel? In 
our own country we have many 
thorny problems in connection with 
racial antipathies and segregation. I 
am sure you will agree that a charit- 
able and equitable solution of these 
problems will best be reached if we 
are left to work them out in our 
own way. Criticism by foreigners 
is more likely to cause resentment 
here and to set back the progress of 
universal brotherhood rather than 
to advance it. In the same way we 
can best help the cause of those 
who may be_ unjustly suffering 
abroad by avoiding all appearances 
of interference with their internal 
affairs whilst doing all we can to 
advance the mutual understanding 
between Catholic and Protestant 
everywhere. 

As far as principles go, let me 
state that it is a law of the Cath- 
olic Church that no one may be 
coerced into accepting the Catholic 
Faith. It is no part of the law of 
the Church that anyone should be 
taxed to support a religion in which 
he does not believe. 

In conclusion may I say I look 
forward to receiving your answers 
to the questions I have raised. I ap- 
pend a list of them for your con- 
venience. I shall be happy to think 
that we have been able to exchange 
information at this courteous and 
understanding level. As you rightly 
remark, “our purposes must be the 
same, the honouring of God’s name 
and the salvation of the world.” May 
this exchange further that end. May 
Our Lord _bless you and your 
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brethren and (to quote St. Thomas 
More’s words to those who differ- 
ed from him in religion) “May we 
all one day be merry together in 
Heaven.” 
GERALD P. O'Hara 
Archbishop-Bishop of Sa- 
vannah-Atlanta, Apostolic 
Delegate in Great Britain 


P.S. Your answers to the following 
questions would help us greatly to 
understand your position. 

1. How do you decide which 
writings are part of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and which not? 

2. On what grounds do you hold 
that the Sacred Scriptures are divine- 
ly inspired? 

3. When conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the Sacred text are possible 
(e. g. on divorce, on the meaning of 
the Eucharist etc.,) how does one 
decide which is the true one? 

Our guarantee on these matters is 
the unbroken tradition of the 
Church, What is yours? 

4. Do you believe good works are 
necessary for salvation, or is it 
enough for a man to profess faith 
in Christ? 

5. Do you believe that Christ 
died for all men? If so would you 
care to explain more fully the 21st 
article of the Ist Baptist Confes- 
sion of 1664 “Jesus Christ by His 
death did purchase salvation for the 
elect that God gave unto Him; 
these only have interest in Him and 
fellowship with Him.” Do you be- 
lieve in fact that a sincere Catholic 
can be saved? 

6. Why are your references to the 
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Mother of Christ so often lacking in 
any kind of affection for her? 

7. Do you deny to the images of 
Christ and His mother the honor 
which you rightly pay to the photo- 
graphs of your parents? 


Archbishop Gerald P. O'Hara 
54 Parkside 

London S. W. 19, England 
Dear Bishop O’Hara: 

Please let me thank you for your 
letter of November 28, enclosing a 
fuller discussion of the questions 
which I raised in my letter to you 
of October 19. 

May I say that I appreciate the 
whole spirit of your communication 
and the fullness with which you 
dealt with these questions. I am also 
mindful of your courtesy in using 
the Authorized Version. 

Due to a very heavy schedule, 
the time of year, and to the im- 
portance of these questions, it will 
take me a few weeks to prepare my 
answers to your questions and _ to 
discuss the matters before us. I shall 
write as soon as possible. 

May I take this opportunity to 
wish you a happy Christmas and 
the blessings of God for all the 
coming years. 

I am happy to feel that possibly 
our exchange of correspondence 
may be a means to a better under: 
standing and fellowship among 
Christian people, and of bringing 
honor to the name of Him who said 
“and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” (John 10: 16). 

Sincerely yours, 
Dicx H. Hatt, Jr. 
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It is something of a paradox, 
even a scandal, that, though 
the Church of Christ is Cath- 
olic (all-embracing), the ma- 
jority of the human race does 
not belong to it. 


Toward a Sociology of Conversion’ 


Y BEING asked to speak at the 

St. Paul’s Guild was, I felt, 
not only a privilege but a fortunate 
coincidence. For some time I had 
been mulling over various thoughts 
on conversions and converts and 
had reached the point where I was 
anxious to discuss some provisional 
conclusions with a group interested 
and experienced enough in this area 
to evaluate these conclusions. It 
was then that the invitation to speak 
at the St. Paul’s Guild came. In the 
face of such a coincidence one is 
inclined to believe much more read- 
ily in extra-sensory perception! At 
any rate, what I should like to em- 
phasize is that the reflections I 
have to offer are submitted for open 
discussion and honest appraisal. 
Should something worthwhile come 
out of this discussion we might com- 
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pose our combined thoughts on the 
matter in the form of an article and 
present it for more public considera- 
tion. 

My reflections started this way. I 
had read Father Jean Daniélou’s 
stimulating little book The Salvation 
of the Nations, (Sheed & Ward, 
1951), and was arrested by the way 
in which he calls attention to the 
fact that it is something of a para- 
dox, and perhaps, for those who 
look no deeper, scandal; but the 
fact of the matter is that the Church 
of Christ is Catholic (all embracing) 
yet the majority of the human race 
does not belong to it. The early 
Christians, Father Daniélou points 
out, were zealously conscious of the 
Church’s mission to save and sanctify 
all men in the unity of Christ's 
truth and in the fullness of Christ’s 


*Reprinted from the Epistle, 4 E. 73 St., New York 21, N.Y., June, 1956. 
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grace. Their sensitivity to the im- 
minent possibility of the end of the 
world within their own generation 
with its challenge to have all men 
prepared for the Second Coming of 
Christ, made their missionary en- 
deavors seem all the more urgent. 

Two thousand years have passed 
and the end of the world has not 
come. No longer does it feel so im- 
minent. The majority of the human 
race does not belong to the Catholic 
Church but we have grown accus- 
tomed to this circumstance. “After 
all,” the thought occurs, “if things 
have gone along this way, they are 
likely to continue. In His own good 
time and in His own way God will 
take care of the matter; and conver- 
sions are a matter of grace, you 
know. Besides isn’t it true that non- 
Catholics in good faith can be saved 
outside the Catholic Church? So why 
all this bothersome fuss about mis- 
sionary activity?” 

Lethargy seems to be lurking be- 
hind such specious arguments, God’s 
plan for the salvation of the nations, 
it is true, is hidden from our eyes; 
and we would never want to lose 
our sense of humble awe before the 
impenetrable mystery of His Provi- 
dence. But God does reveal His plan 
clearly to this extent: that His Son 
became Incarnate to save and sanc- 
tify all men; that God gave to men 
the most wonderful of all gifts, the 
power and means to participate not 
only in his own salvation and sanc- 
tification but also in the salvation 
and sanctification of his fellow man; 
that the call to Christians to partici- 
pate in Christ’s mission is as instant 
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and as urgent today as it was the 
day it flashed into the soul of Saul 
and transformed him into Paul. 


Supernatural and Natural 


Today as then, our fellow man is 
brought to the unity of Christ’s truth 
and the fullness of Christ’s love not 
only by the grace of Christ but by 
the instrumentality of men, We, by 
privilege of Christ’s love, can be the 
occasion and the instrument of 
bringing His love to our neighbor 
whom we profess to love. One 
thinks here, therefore, not in terms 
of obligation but in terms of 
the urgency of love. This love 
merits the best; not only the best 
love our hearts have to offer but 
the best that our minds and the hu- 
man means at our disposal can con- 
tribute to give right direction and 
constructive planning to the force of 
that love. Onl then will it be chan- 
neled most effectively. 

The supernatural we know is built 
on the natural, It heals, perfects and 
elevates the natural beyond its own 
status. But the supernatural does not 
dispense with the natural. It presup- 
poses it. And so the supernatural 
work of making converts is worthy of 
the best natural and human means 
at our disposal. 

The best natural and human 
means at our disposal? One cannot 
help but ponder what that would 
mean accurately and concretely here 
in the U.S.A., in the mid-twentieth 
century. No longer is the Church 
here the struggling minority of 
twenty-five thousand as it was in 
the time of the Declaration of In- 
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dependence. It now has some thirty- 
two million members, roughly twen- 
ty percent of the population, It has 
excellent organization and solid re- 
sources, respect and recognition. But 
some eighty percent of the popula- 
tion or one hundred thirty-four mil- 
lion people are still non-Catholic. 
The arms of Mother the Church are 
open wide to them. How can we 
utilize best the means at our dis- 
posal to bring more within her arms? 

I’m sure that I do not know. The 
fact may be that we American 
Catholics are channeling our best re- 
sources and efforts most effectively 
into the mission of making converts 
and integrating them into the life 
of the Church. Then again, despite 
good will on the part of all, it may 
be that we are not as effective as 
we could be because our efforts are 
not being given the best planning 
and because we are not using all 
the best human means at our dis- 
posal. The point is this: can we with 
any degree of scientific certitude an- 
swer the question one way or an- 
other? Have any objective, carefully 
conducted research studies on this 
question been made by trained per- 
sonnel? 


Sociologicial Problems 


This train of thought led me natu- 
rally enough to ask whether any of 
our Catholic Colleges or Universities 
had done any studies on the socio- 
logical problems surrounding con- 
verts and conversions. Would not 
this type of endeavor fit into the 
research of a Sociology Department 
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or as social psychology in a Psychol- 
ogy Department? I was aware that 
the resources of university learning 
and techniques had been put to 
work on similar topics and the re- 
sults were received enthusiastically 
by non-Catholic sociologists as well 
as by Catholics. One such study, 
Social Relations in the Urban Par- 
ish, (University of Chicago Press, 
1954) by Father Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., brought to light many hidden 
facts and factors in the life of urban 
parishes in much the same way in 
which business analysts by their in- 
pre my are able to point up 
significant factors which are missed 
in the day to day operations of a 
large corporation. Father Fichter’s 
studies touched off other research 
projects along the same line so that 
our factual knowledge’ of the 
strength and weaknesses of parochial 
organization is increasing and the 
picture grows clearer. An objective- 
ly true picture will enable pastors 
and assistants to direct their gener- 
ous efforts with more effective re- 
sults. 

But what seemed to me to be 
most relevant was the fact that Fa- 
ther Fichter had worked out in a 
fifteen page appendix a convincing 
justification of the use of scientific 
and scholarly techniques in the 
handling of socio-religious problems, 
along with a delimitation of these 
techniques and a statement on the 
safeguards which are to be employed 
to make sure that the demands of 
ethics and prudence are observed. 
Could not these basic methods and 
safeguards serve as beacons for the 
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unchartered waters of a sociology 
of conversion? 

There came to mind, too, the 
sociological study which appeared in 
March of this year on The American 
Catholic Family, (Prentice-Hall), by 
Father John L. Thomas, S.J. This 
book has been hailed by non-Catho- 
lic sociologists as well as by Catho- 
lic sociologists, educators, psycholo- 
gists, social workers and priests be- 
cause it presents a clearer factual 
representation of the actual problems 
which burden the contemporary 
American Catholic family and what 
the causes of these problems seem 
to be. Thereby it proves the worth 
of scientific and scholarly techniques 
correctly and prudently applied, 
even in such a delicate but radically 
important an area as the family. 

With these studies in mind I 
thought that perhaps there might be 
a beginning in the area of the socio- 
logical problems surrounding con- 
verts and conversions to the Church, 
and made my way to the Fordham 
University Library to see what I 
could find. After explaining the ob- 
ject of my search, the staff efficientlv 
checked through the library hold- 
ings and were able to locate one 
study. It was an unpublished M.A. 
thesis by Father John T. Doherty, 
entitled A Study of Some Social 
Aspects of Conversion to the Catho- 
lic Church, (1951). 

This study, which seems to be a 
lone pioneer in the field, confirmed 
my conjecture that significantly val- 
uable work can be done in this 
field. The introduction, appropriately 
enough, proved to be a plea for the 
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propriety and need of such studies, 
But the first chapter treating some 
general “Social Aspects of Conver- 
sion” calls attention to the problem 
the convert has in adjusting to, and 
being assimilated into, the com- 
plexity of Catholic life and worship; 
to the tensions and strains in social 
relationships between the convert 
and his family and friends; to the 
sometimes strained relations between 
the born-Catholic and the convert- 
Catholic due to the latter’s at least 
seemingly excessive enthusiasm and 
zeal. 

In so limited a study, however, 
Father Doherty had to confine his 
detailed work to a narrow field: the 
religious observance of neo-Catholics 
in one specific but fairly typical 
parish, after conversion. Contrary to 
general belief that “converts always 
make better Catholics than we our- 
selves do,” the evidence for this one 
parish showed otherwise. Religious 
observance of the convert, generally 
speaking, fell below that of born- 
Catholics. 

The reason for this phenomenon is 
more significant than the facts. Evi- 
dence seemed to show that converts 
who were not actively assimilated in- 
to the general Catholic life tended 
to drift away or fall back into their 
former backgrounds and former ways 
of living. Whether this condition 
prevails universally one cannot say. 
Nor can it be settled on the basis of 
the “anecdotal method” which con- 
sists in persons recounting individual 
experiences like, “I know a convert 
who goes to Mass and receives Holy 
Communion every day.” Father 
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Doherty's study, as far as I am con- 
cerned, points up the need for an 
accurate study, first, of the factual 
situation; and secondly of the causes 
at work, so that proper remedies can 
be applied. 

Finding at least a pioneer study 
in the sociology of conversion proved 
how helpful studies in this area can 
be. But it also raised a question. 
Why are there not more such 
studies? Of course, it is quite pos- 
sible that more studies on the so- 
ciology of conversions do exist. But 
if they do, they have received little 
publicity, and this means that their 
effectiveness has been lessened. At 
any rate it would be worthwhile, I 
think, to find out if any other re- 
search has been done or is being 
done in this field. One cannot help 
but think, in this connection, that 
the American Catholic Sociological 
Society could perform a great ser- 
vice by asking its members to co- 
operate in a search for literature in 
this field. It would be a good be- 
ginning. 

Having determined what has been 
done and is being done, areas of 
further research could be mapped 
out, and cleared through one of the 
research committees, say of the 
American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety to prevent waste in duplication 
of effort. Certainly numberless ques- 
tions in regard to problems of con- 
versions here in the U.S.A. come 
tumbling into one’s mind and they 
would seem to be genuine socio- 
logical or social psychology problems 
as well. 

Just to take the broad question of 
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the non-Catholic’s attitude on the 
Church, one might ask a series of 
questions like the following. What 
are the most universally held pre- 
judices of non-Catholics toward the 
Catholic Church, its doctrines and 
its members, in mid-twentieth cen- 
tury U.S.A.? Are these prejudices the 
same for unbelievers, Protestants and 
Jews? What are the sources and 
causes of these prejudices? Are there 
any non-Catholic publications or in- 
stitutions which habitually or even 
professedly attack the Church? Do 
they have a serious or negligible 
effect? What are the exact sources 
and motives for these attacks? What 
constructive measures can be devised 
to offset these attacks? 

Another series of questions regard- 
ing our influence on the non-Catho- 
lic suggests itself. How much of our 
Catholic literature (newspapers, 
magazines, books) reaches non- 
Catholics? What kind of an influence 
does Catholic literature have on 
them? How effectively are we reach- 
ing the non-Catholic world here in 
the United States, through other 
lines of communication, television 
and radio broadcasts, etc.? In regard 
to communications on a person-to- 
person basis do we, as Catholics, 
tend to stay by ourselves in a tightly- 
knit Catholic social context and by 
so doing have too little effect on 
non-Catholics? How many of our 
graduates from Catholic universities, 
who enter the teaching profession, 
seek employment at non-Catholic in- 
stitutions and give evidence to the 
fact that the Church stands for 
the best in learning, scholarship and 
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research? Should the number be 
greater? 

The only important studies touch- 
ing on questions raised above with 
which I am acquainted are the fol- 
lowing two. The first is the com- 
mendably objective study by the 
Jewish sociologist Will Herberg en- 
titled, Protestant, Catholic, Jew: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociol- 
ogy, (Doubleday, 1955), which has 
a chapter on “The Three Religious 
Communities: Unity and Tension” 
wherein some of the areas of con- 
flict are considered. This book would 
undoubtedly help very much to clar- 
ify the sources of opposition to the 
Church. But the more relevant 
book, Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America (Regnery, 1955) by Dr. 
John J. Kane, which, by the way, 
is also highly readable, is an infor- 
mative treatment of many areas of 
misunderstandings, divisiveness and 
conflicts between Catholics and 
Protestants. Though not concerned 
with a sociology of conversion I 
should think that this book would 
be a solid starting point for anyone 
who wanted to test the negative ef- 
fect of misunderstandings and pre- 
judices on attracting converts. 

Aside from the questions we have 
previously proposed for investiga- 
tion and numerous others which 
could be suggested, there must 
exist a fund of materials already 
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available which would form the 
basis for research study. One thinks 
of articles and books by converts on 
their conversion; of the accumulated 
experience of eminently successful 
convert-makers and of the books 
which some of these latter have writ- 
ten; of individual parishes or dio- 
ceses and the methods employed 
successfully in convert work; of in- 
stitutions like the St. Paul’s Guild, 
Catholic Information Centers, ete. 
But have the personal experiences 
and wisdom to be found in these 
sources been collected, collated, 
evaluated and made available on a 
national basis? 

There is, I am sure, no dearth 
of topics suitable for research by our 
colleges and _ universities. They, 
alone, it would seem have the neces- 
sary training centers, resources and 
techniques to attack these problems. 
Objectively and impartially _ their 
studies would present a clear and 
honest view of the situation studied, 
the causes at work for good or evil, 
the necessary remedies. Knowing 
the factual situation clearly, could 
we not then be more sure of ap- 
plying our efforts and resources most 
effectively and forcefully? 

But why all this bothersome fuss? 
Because of the urgency of love—a 
love which merits the best natural 
and human means placed at our 


disposal. 
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If enough American Catholic 
intellectuals achieve the ideal 
of Peter Canisius, a nation 
may well be reborn. 


The Vision of Peter Canisius 


He’. greatness is born of cri- 
sis. There is a challenge and 
a response. There is a need—earth- 
shaking or soul-shattering—and the 
need is met. 

At times the crisis is primarily in- 
terior. I am thinking of Augustine— 
Augustine in a Milanese garden— 
Augustine sin-scarred and tear-laden, 
tormented with exquisite anguish 
because the fever of the flesh burns 
him and he dares only pray, “Lord, 
give me chastity, but not yet.” A 
voice commands him, “Take up and 
read.” He takes up the New Testa- 
ment; his eyes fall on Paul: “Not in 
revelry and drunkenness, not in lust 
and wantonness, not in strife and 
jealousy; but put on the Lord Jesus 


Wa ter J. BuRGHARDT, S.J. 
Professor of Patristic Theology 
Woodstock College 


Christ, and as for the flesh, take no 
thought for its lusts.” And Augus- 
tine tells us: “I had no wish to read 
further, and no need. For in that in- 
stant . . . it was as though a light 
of utter confidence shone in all my 
heart, and all the darkness of: un- 
certainty vanished away.” At that 
moment a saint was born. 

At times the crisis is primarily ex- 
ternal. I am thinking of June 4, 
1940. Poland lay prostrate, and Fin- 
land had fallen. Norway had been 
crushed beneath the Nazi heel, and 
Denmark had surrendered without a 
struggle. The Dutch army had been 
beaten in the field, and the Belgian 
had capitulated. In ten days Paris 
would be occupied, and from an un- 


®Address delivered at the Convocation of faculty and student body, Canisius Col- 


lege, Buffalo, N.Y., April 24, 1955. 
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forgettable port called Dunkirk 335,- 
000 French and British troops had 
been miraculously evacuated. On 
that Spring day a man of 66 rose in 
the House of Commons—a man who 
could offer his country “nothing . . . 
but blood, toil, tears, and sweat’”— 
and he said: 


We shall go on to the end, we shall 
fight in France, we shall fight on the 
seas and oceans, we shall fight with 
growing confidence and growing 
strength in the air, we shall defend 
our Island, whatever the cost may be, 
we shall fight on the beaches, we shall 
fight on the landing grounds, we shall 
fight in the fields and in the streets, 
we shall fight in the hills; we shall 
never surrender, and even if, which I 
do not for a moment believe, this 
Island or a large part of it were sub- 
jugated and starving, then our Empire 
beyond the seas . . . would carry on 
the struggle, until, in God’s good time, 
the New World, with all its power and 
might, steps forth to the rescue and the 
liberation of the Old. 


At that moment a nation was reborn. 

Human greatness attaches to Peter 
Canisius. As with Augustine and 
Churchill, so too wi Canisius, 
greatness was born of crisis. There 
was a challenge and he responded 
to it. There was a need—earth-shak- 
ing and soul-shattering—and he met 
it. 

The crisis? Call it the Reforma- 
tion, if you will. After all, when 
Canisius arrived in “Catholic” Bava- 
ria, nine out of every ten Germans 
had been lost to Catholicism. When 
he reached “Catholic” Vienna, not 
a single priest had been ordained in 
Vienna in twenty years. When he 
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reached “Catholic” Cracow, he 
found 10,000 Poles sallying forth on 
feast days to listen to a Lutheran 
sermon. 

But, for Peter Canisius, the Re- 
formation was a result; his eyes were 
fixed on the root of the Reformation. 
I am not concerned at the moment 
with the plight of the priesthood. 
On that score the tragic evidence is 
there for all to read. We know from 
a faithful eye-witness that the clergy 
of Bavaria led “such lazy, glutton- 
ous, drunken, dissolute, gamblin 
lives as to be a scandal before God 
and the world.” We know that num- 
bers of priests could not have passed 
the most elementary test in Chris- 
tian doctrine. We know that most 
of the priests in Ingolstadt never 
said a word of the Breviary on the 
plea that it was too long and too 
difficult. We know that the clergy 
of the Vienna Cathedral had to be 
ordered by the Government to hear 
confessions at Easter-time. Is it any 
wonder that Peter Canisius, in a ser- 
mon of 1564, pronounced this damn- 
ing indictment on the clergy of 
Augsburg: “With them there is no 
honesty at home, no sobriety at 
table, no continence in bed, no study 
in books, no devotion in heart or 
| nS 


The Catholic Intellectual 
Was Non-existent 


All that is true, and more. But, 
what concerns me now is what con- 
cerned Canisius then: the ignorance 
of the Catholic people. From the 
pulpit the Catholic masses heard 
two truths trumpeted: the merits of 
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Christ and the mercy of God. In 
consequence, as Father Brodrick has 
it, “All the wholesome Catholic 
blood had been drained from their 
religion, leaving an anaemic residue 
which scarcely differed from Prot- 
estantism.” And in the university 
the Catholic intellectual—the man 
with a large love of wisdom and a 
deep devotion to Wisdom Incarnate 
—was non-existent. He had died 
from hair-splitting in the field of 
philosophy; he had died of slow 
starvation in Scripture and theology. 
“In this university,” Canisius wrote 
of Ingolstadt, “it is almost a con- 
vention that students need not 
trouble to study letters, least of all 
sacred letters.” 

Therein lay the challenge to 
Catholicism: not so much impiety as 
ignorance, not so much bad wills 
as uninstructed minds. And _ the 
crisis was genuine, the peril was 
real. For, if the tragedy of a human 
will is its divorce from what is good, 
the tragedy of a human mind is its 
separation from what is true. 

What was Canisius’ response? 
A catechism and a college. The 
catechism (really three catechisms, 
for three stages of youthful ignor- 
ance) was a remarkable achieve- 
ment, on several counts. In the first 
place, it is inescapable proof of 
what Cardinal Faulhaber remarked 
30 years ago: “the most Canisian 
thing about Canisius was his love 
for youth.” Secondly, it was the 
only Catholic catechism that could 
compete, in lucidity and conciseness, 
with Luther’s Catechism, a_ best- 
seller that saw 100,000 copies in 


circulation in forty years. Thirdly, 
much of it breathes a tenderness and 
an affection that echo Tauler, Suso, 
and St. Gertrude. Before Canisius 
died his Catechisms were circulat- 
ing in fifteen languages, had been 
reedited or reprinted more than 200 
times. Eighteen years after his death 
his first biographer wrote: “Canisius 


_ is beginning to speak in the tongues 


of all peoples, in German, Slav, 
Italian, Spanish, Polish, Greek, 
Czech, English, Scots, Ethiopian . . . 
Hindustani and Japanese, so that 
nowadays he may fairly be ac- 
counted the teacher of practically 
every nation.” The children, he 
knew, were the Church of tomor- 
row; “win them,” he reasoned, “and 
the world is won.” 

One of Canisius’ last actions on 
earth, at seventy-five, was to edit 
the shortest catechism with the 
words divided into syllables: “to 
enable my dear little children to 
learn it more easily.” Little wonder 
that, as late as 1925, in some dis- 
tricts of Germany parents could 
still be heard asking their children, 
“Have you learned your Canisius?” 

The second significant answer: a 
college. I do not mean his exalted 
rank as Rector of the University of 
Ingolstadt. That thankless task he 
has summed up in a single expres- 
sive sentence: . 


The Rector’s principal duties are to reg- 
ister the names of new students,. to 
compel debtors to pay their dues, to 
hear the complaints which citizens and 
women bring against the young men, 
to arrest, reprimand and imprison un- 
dergraduates who get drunk or roam 
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about the town at night, and, finally, 
to preside at festive gatherings, aca- 
demic meetings, and functions con- 
nected with the conferring of degrees. 


If you would see the type of dis- 
traction that dulled this Hammer of 
Heretics for months at a time and 
slowed the Counter-Reformation to 
a walk, read his prohibition against 


students carrying stones and knives: . 


school “is not a military camp but a 
temple of the Muses.” Or listen to 
Peter’s proclamation to the flower of 
Ingolstadt: 


We are informed that certain students 
wander about the streets in gangs, bar- 
barously and wickedly exploding bom- 
bardae [muskets], not only during the 
day but at night when Almighty God 
wishes every living thing on earth to 
be quiet. Others disturb the citizens by 
blowing trumpets and behaving like 
complete lunatics. By these presents we 
strictly prohibit such scandals, and re- 
call to your memory the statute against 
bombardae, which we now declare val- 
id and operative in perpetuity. 


Founder of Colleges 


It is not bombardae I have in 
mind; that is a Rector’s cross. The 
significant thing is this: Canisius 
founded or helped to found eighteen 
colleges. The place-names sound 
like a litany of the glory that was 
Europe: Cologne, Vienna, Prague, 
Ingolstadt, Strasbourg, Trier, Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, Zabern, Dillingen, 
Munich, Wiirzburg, Hall in Tirol, 
Speyer, Innsbruck, Landshut, Lands- 
berg, Molsheim in Alsace, and Fri- 
bourg in Switzerland. The figures 
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are impressive; more impressive still 
is Canisius’ vision. 

A Catholic college, as he saw it, 
had a twin exigency: it had to be a 
college, and it had to be Catholic. 
It had to be a college—a center of 
genuine intellectual effort, a place 
where a human being can learn. In 
his college this world’s wisdom 
would be found—all that is summed 
up in the idea, “liberal arts.” And 
in his college would be found the 
new methods in theological study 
introduced by humanism—I mean, 
intelligent investigation of Christian 
sources. That is why his intellectual 
credo contains one of the most 
startling sentences he ever uttered: 
“Better a college without a church 
of its own than a college without a 
library of its own.” 


But a Canisius college was to be a 
Catholic college: it would fail in- 
gloriously of its function if it did 
not stimulate a deeper penetration 
into the mystery that is God, a more 
profound realization of the newness 
of life that was born when the Son 
of God stepped down from heaven 
and put on not merely our dress 
but our flesh. What the continent 
needed was a Catholic life that fed 
not on superstition but on mystery, 
and not so much on mystery as on 
understanding of mystery. What 
Europe needed was intelligent sanc- 
tity and sanctified intelligence. The 
vision of Canisius was rarely more 
evident than when he wrote: 


Sincerity of life wedded to sacred learn- 
ing is an attractive combination, and 
piety conjoined with discernible wis- 
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dom easily makes disciples. Truth re- 
joices to have its claims made good by 
word and example and once vindicated 
it draws men, even against their will, 
to worship it, love it and follow its 
leading. 

And, for a remarkable insight into 
the relationship between knowledge 
and love, the impact of heart on 
mind, I submit the wisdom of Cani- 
sius: “Where do_ studies _ thrive 
best . . . P Is it not in those places 
where the practice of frequent Com- 
munion flourishes?” 

Two aspects of this intellectual 
enterprise are all but unbelievable: 
its crown and its cross. It is a suc- 
cess-story, yes, from the college at 
Cologne with a thousand scholars 
at his death, through the college at 
Prague that turned Bohemia Cath- 
olic, to the college at Fribourg that 
has made Canisius a symbol and in- 
spiration of Catholic intellectualism 
in Switzerland. When Canisius in- 
vaded Germany in 1550, it was with 
two companions;. when he left it 
thirty years later, 1,111 Jesuits were 
at work in the Empire. 

But the crown was hard won— 
was won, in fact, from a cross. 
There were small nuisances: the 
Croatian nobleman who tried to 
prove by geometry that there must 
be three natures in Christ; the Su- 
perior who crammed an_ Italian 
cuisine into the reluctant maws of 
his Austrian brethren; even the 
problem of supplying a beverage for 
an ill-fed faculty. (In this connection 
Father Brodrick remarks that the 
beer with which the Upper German 
Province had to be content was of 


the kind known to certain Devon- 
shire workmen as “Just right.” One 
of them, being asked to explain the 
name, answered: “It’s this way. If 
it were any better we wouldn't get 
it, and if it were any worse we 
couldn’t drink it. So it’s just right.”) 
But there was genuine crucifixion 
too, from the sword of sorrow that 
pierced his soul in Catholic but 
Christless Bavaria to the Zwinglian 
mud and snowballs and_ rotten 
turnips that bespattered his body 
in Bern. His reaction? “May God 
turn the snowballs into a good foun- 
dation for the college of Fribourg!” 
God did. It is but another proof, if 
proof be needed, that human great- 
ness can be purchased only with 
“blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” 


Knowledge and Faith 


Today, as in Canisius’ day, a 
crisis confronts us. Not, indeed, the 
spectacle of a Europe forsaking 
Catholicism for Protestantism; rath- 
er, as Pius XI put it, “a world that 
in large part has almost fallen back 
into paganism.” Whatever may be 
shaping contemporary culture, it is 
not Christianity. 

On the academic level the air we 
breathe is naturalistic. What dare 
we no longer believe? Listen to John 
Dewey: “Faith in the divine author 
and authority in which Western 
civilization confided—and inherited 
ideas of the soul and its destiny— 
have been made impossible for the 
cultivated mind of the Western 
world.” 

What must we believe? Listen to 
Bertrand Russell: 
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. . . that man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end they 
were achieving; that his origin, his 
growth, his hopes and fears, his loves 
and beliefs, are but the outcome of ac- 
cidental collocations of atoms; that no 
fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling can preserve an individual 
life beyond the grave; that all the 
labors of the ages, all the devotion, all 
the inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined to 
extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of 
Man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the debris of a universe 
in ruins—all these things, if not quite 
beyond dispute, are yet so nearly cer- 
tain, that no philosophy which rejects 
them can hope to stand. 


There, in brief compass, lies the 
crisis; there is your challenge. What 
will your response be? There is the 
need—earth-shaking and soul-shatter- 
ing. How will you meet it? Basical- 
ly, as Canisius met the crisis that 
confronted him: through intelligent 
sanctity and sanctified intelligence. 
Your crisis of the moment is intel- 
lectual, and it is Catholic; knowledge 
is the issue, and faith. It is an age- 
old problem, come to rest restlessly 
in you: fides quaerens intellectum— 
faith, belief in search of understand- 
ing, in search of intelligence, in search 
of insight. But conversely, too, intel- 
lectus quaerens fidem—intelligence in 
search of faith. 

The alternative that faces you was 
phrased with harsh simplicity by 
E.-I. Watkin in a chapter heading 
of his book, The Catholic Centre. 
The chapter is entitled, “Come in 
or go out.” You see, for the educated 
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Catholic in the contemporary crisis 
there is no room on the periphery, 
on the edge of Catholicism. The 
catechism is inadequate, because 
dry bones will never give life—to 
the world or to yourself. Emotion is 
not enough, because emotion is 
fickle and will not abide. You must 
give to your faith what the Son of 
God insisted you give to your love: 
you must give not merely your 
whole heart but your whole mind 
as well. 

Concretely, I dare each one of 
you to do two things. In the first 
place, I dare you, who believe, to 
search for intelligence. I challenge 
you to catch a glimpse of the Trinity, 
not as a most ingenious paradox, 
but as a mystery of love, the model- 
without-beginning for every love 
that has ever begun. I challenge you 
to see in creation not primarily a 
production from nothing, but God 
painting His features on the canvas 
of a world: to see that the moun- 
tains mirror His majesty, the waves 
of the sea His irresistibleness, a star- 
flecked sky His breathtaking love- 
liness. I dare you to discover in re- 
demption not simply a harrowing 
price paid to a just God, but the 
vision of St. John: “God so loved 
the world . . .” I challenge you to 
study the Church not as an or- 
ganization with Ten Commandments 
and an Index, but as an organism, 
a body, as the continuation of Christ 
through the ages. I dare you to 
grasp the reality of grace, not as 
something airy and unsubstantial, 
but as the life of God coursing 
through you like another blood- 
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stream. I dare you to penetrate the 
meaning of four simple words, “This 
is my body,” until you fall on your 
knees and whisper with Thomas 
Aquinas: 


See, Lord, at Thy service low 
lies here a heart. 

Lost, all lost in wonder 
at the God Thou art. 


These, and a hundred depths more, 
I dare you to plumb, because this 
is faith in search of insight. 

In the second place, I dare you to 
do all this in the context of a genu- 
ine, a loving faith. Actually, I am 
asking you to test the influence of 


love on understanding, by loving 
God with your whole heart, your 
whole soul, your whole mind, and 
all your strength; and by loving 
every human being as Christ our 
Lord has loved you, I am asking you 
simply to verify the dictum of 
Peter Canisius: “Where do studies 
thrive best? Where frequent Com- 
munion flourishes.” This I dare you 
to do, because this is intelligence 
in search of faith. 

For every Catholic intellectual 
who achieves this ideal, a saint will 
be born. If enough Catholic intel- 
lectuals achieve it, a nation may 
well be reborn. 


The Church and the Worker 





It is the Church’s duty to uphold the dignity and the rights of everv 
man, woman and child born into this world irrespective of their class or 
social position, their nationality, the color of their skin or the condition 
of their health, for we are all made by God and, in consequence of that 
making, priceless and precious in His sight, But the Church is bound 
to have a special care of the workers because, from their very position, 
they are the ones most exposed to misfortune and hardship and most 
likely, in consequence, to suffer from those injustices which offend 
against their God-given dignity. When a business runs into hard times, - 
they are the first to find themselves unemployed; when sickness hits the 
father of a working-class family, he finds himself so often not only sick, 
but out of a job so that his whole family suffers; when his conditions of 
work are bad, he may often have no means open to him of making his 
just grievances felt.—Paul Crane, S.J., in the Cristian Democrat, 
November, 1956. 








The functions of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers 
and chaplains in a mental 
hospital do not necessarily 
overlap or duplicate each 
other’s services. 


Psychiatry and Religion’ 


Rev. Everett R. HARMAN 


. is set up in a mental hos- 
pital to provide skilled person- 
nel for specialized tasks proper to 
different but related fields, which to- 
gether form one whole and _ inte- 
grated service to the patient. The 
proper functions of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers and 
chaplains do not necessarily overlap 
or duplicate each other’s services, 
even though these functions are con- 
tiguous and supplementary to one 
another in a mental hospital. There 
are natural relationships and distinc- 
tions that should be defined and un- 
derstood to maintain good staff mor- 
ale and benefit the patient most by 
the co-ordinated services of the 
whole staff and the hospital organi- 
zation. 


It has not always been safe to as- 
sume that a well-trained psychiatrist 
and a well-trained chaplain appreci- 
ate the professional value of each 
other’s services or that there is no 
conflict between their respective 
fields, But today, the well-trained 
man in each field is coming to rec- 
ognize that the field of his confrere 
is a specialized one in which he him- 
self is not skilled—and might even 
be misinformed, a possible explana- 
tion of his own rejection of the oth- 
er’s field, if he does reject it. Special 
study in each other’s fields should 
tend to break down prejudices but 
would seldom result in a person be- 
coming skilled in both fields for the 
simple reason that few persons can 
be specialists in two fields. 


*Reprinted from the Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, Part 1, 1955, State Hospitals 
Press, Utica, N.Y. The author was formerly chaplain of Holy Cross Hospital and Roman 
Catholic chaplain of the Veterans Administration Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The basic general principle may 
be stated that no staff member can 
perform more than one function on 
the same staff at the same time or 
during the same period of employ- 
ment, no matter how well qualified 
he may be in either or both fields. 
If the contrary were practical, there 
would be no reason for creating both 
positions on the staff. In fact the 
Roman Catholic Church forbids for 
good reasons a priest to practise 
medicine without a special permit 
or dispensation—and for similar rea- 
sons the psychiatrist should not talk 
about religion or disparage religion 
to a patient. In private practice, 
when a clergyman suspects that a 
person needs psychiatric care, he 
calls in a doctor—one who will not 
disparage religion and who appre- 
ciates the function of religion in 
maintaining mental and emotional 
balance. 

Likewise when, or if, a psychia- 
trist suspects that religion will help 
a patient he should not try to talk 
up his own brand of religion to the 
patient, lest he antagonize him. In- 
stead he should refer the patient 
to a specialist in applied religion, or 
a religious counselor, such as the 
chaplain. More than one patient has 
stated to the writer—referring to the 
same doctor, who ouikallly said 
nothing that a well person would 
object to—that the doctor was try- 
ing to indoctrinate him in the doc- 
tor’s own religion. It might easily 
have been attempted indoctrination 
in his irreligion or unbelief. The pa- 
tients resented such discussion, Un- 
doubtedly there are clergymen who 


do not see their own limitations in 
psychiatry; but there are probably 
as many, if not more, psychiatrists 
who are blind to the function of re- 
ligion, than there are clergymen who 
do not appreciate the function of 
ge This is due to the simple 
act that more people have some 
knowledge of religion than of psy- 
chiatry. 

A few definitions should help clar- 
ify the discussion. 


Therapy 


Let us begin with the word “ther- 
apy.” If therapy is considered as a 
branch of medicine that treats of 
the alleviation and cure of disease, 


‘it is proper to the field of medicine. 


However, when diseases of the spirit 
and mind are treated, it is easy to 
see where confusion can arise. If, 
for example, psychology is defined 
as the science of the mind, and re- 
ligion as the science of God and 
morality, there is likely to be an 
overlapping of fields, because God, 
morality and mind are all somehow 
related. Furthermore, if psychiatry 
is defined as a branch of medicine 
that deals with mental and emotional 
disorders, there will be more over- 
lapping because psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy and religion are concerned in 
one way or another with the same 
type of disorders. Hence an accept- 
able definition is important. 

Let us say instead, that in a men- 
tal hospital therapy is the treatment, 
alleviation or cure of a patient's 
mental and emotional disorders and 
that the whole staff participates in 
the therapeutic process—each staff 
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member making a different contribu- 
tion. The chaplain, as a member of 
the staff, has a definite contribution 
to make that does not overlap, and 
is essentially different from that of 
the other members of the staff. If 
confusion can come from a chaplain 
with a little psychiatric training 
thinking wrongly that he can func- 
tion as a psychiatrist, it is even more 
likely that a psychiatrist with a little 
training in religion is likely to think 
that he can discuss religion—or dis- 
parage it—to the detriment of relig- 
ion, the patient, and good relations 
on the staff. To leave religion out of 
mental and emotional therapy is 
to deny to religion the opportunity 


to prove itself, and to prevent it: 


from establishing its own valid 
methods, techniques and values in 
relation to other professions on the 
staff—which is what the Communists 
are doing with religion in other 
settings. 
Religion 

The word “religion” must also be 
properly defined in the beginning in 
order to make progress, A young 
graduate of a large university that 
trains many psychiatrists said that 
he did not believe in religion, that 
it is the cause of bigotry, hatred, 
fighting and bloodshed. Do away 
with religion, he said, and you do 
away with all of these. (There may 
be some doctors who feel this way 
toward religion.) When I asked him 
for a definition of religion, he said 
that it is a form of superstition. 
“Then,” I said, “I would have to 
agree with you, for that is my defini- 
tion of false religion. False religion, 
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like false science, false knowledge, 
false medicine and everything else 
that is false, should be done away 
with in favor of the true.” To his 
request for a definition of true relig- 
ion, I said that it is rendering to oth- 
ers, to God and neighbor, what is 
due them—which is a different way 
of saying that if you love God and 
neighbor, you have fulfilled the law. 

“What is due God and neighbor?” 
he asked. 

“That is the function of religion 
to find out,” I said, “just as it is the 
proper function of science to find out 
what is true in the field of knowl- 
edge, so it is the function of religion 
to find out what is good in the field 
of human behavior and conduct— 
between man and man, and man 
and God.” He agreed then that there 
is a place in the world for true relig- 
ion, The second aspect of religion 
is proper to theology and is of more 
interest to theologians than to chap- 
lains. Though chaplains are trained 
in it just as psychiatrists are trained 
in the theory of medicine, the chap- 
lain is more interested in the tech- 
niques and skills of applied religion, 
where there should be little contro- 
versy. 


Religious Therapy 


With the foregoing definitions of 
therapy and religion, religious ther- 
apy would be defined as the treat- 
ment, alleviation or cure of mental 
and emotional disorders through the 
application of applied religion, or 
through the teaching and practice 
of love of others, and of one another. 
Since most of the differences in re- 
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ligion are in theology, in creed and 
doctrine, the differences are not of 
interest to chaplains except in ad- 
ministering to the spiritual needs’ of 
their own denominations.* 


Both chaplain and psychiatrist are 
interested in patient behavior and 
conduct. Both are interested in get- 
ting a socially acceptable behavior 
pattern from the patient. 

One basic difference in accom- 
plishing the change in a patient's 
conduct, to make it socially accept- 
able, is in the area of morality. The 
psychiatrist is properly concerned 
with hidden motivations in the so- 
matic, subconscious and unconscious 
area of the mind where there is no 
morality, guilt or blame. The chap- 
lain, on the other hand, is interested 
only in the conscious sources of de- 
liberate motivations of behavior, that 
involve merit and guilt, reward and 
punishment, and in the alerting of 
the patient to the importance of 
right and wrong motives of conduct. 

To the chaplain, but not to the 
psychiatrist, right and wrong are 
the basis of all socially acceptable 
behavior. When wrong behavior is 
not conscious or deliberate, the pa- 
tient is sick and needs a doctor, To 
the chaplain, right behavior is ac- 
ceptable socially and morally only 
when it respects the objective rights 
of others—God and neighbor—where- 
as behavior is subjectively wrong, or 
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immoral, when it deliberately and 
knowingly violates the rights of God 
and neighbor. The chaplain assumes 
two bases of morality—the objective 
basis of morality which is the rights 
of others, and the subjective basis, 
which is conscience—by which one 
knows what is objectively right or 
wrong and deliberately does it re- 
gardless of its effect on others. If one 
acts from compulsions, false reason- 
ing, wrong conclusions or other rea- 
sons for which he is not to blame, 
he needs psychiatric help—this type 
of behavior is in the realm of psychi- 
atry, not religion. 


The techniques used by the psy- 
chiatrist are also very different from 
those used by the chaplain to cor- 
rect abnormal behavior. The psychi- 
atrist is properly interested in so- 
matic, subconscious and unconscious 
causes of the patient’s abnormal be- 
havior. He may use medication, 
shock treatment or both; and, if he 
is a psychoanalyst, he may use free 
association or hypnosis. He will 
probably probe the subconscious and 
the unconscious for repressions and 
hidden causes of the patient’s ab- 
normal behavior. But the psychia- 
trist himself is better qualified than 
I am to enumerate the methods he 
uses in diagnosis and treatment. 

The chaplain on the other hand 
will use methods of influencing con- 
scious and deliberate behavior; and 


1In administering to other patients, the chaplain is more concerned with techniques 
and skills of applied religion, i.e., with how to love others, God and neighbor. If a 
patient should ask about doctrinal differences, the chaplain may give the correct teach- 
ing of his own church, stress the part that tolerance plays in resolving conflicts, and 
explain how to make a successful adjustment when one must live with people who do 


not agree with one’s own views. 
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this is also part of the therapeutic 
process in mental and emotional ill- 
ness. Among his methods will be ex- 
planation of the basis of right and 
wrong conduct for socially accepta- 
ble behavior, instruction and persua- 
sion of the patient to elicit normal 
or right conduct and co-operation, 
building up his faith in God and 
neighbor when it has been badly 
shaken and encouraging him to at- 
tune his mind and heart to God as 
the principle of order and harmony 
in the universe. This last endeavor 
is called prayer, The chaplain will 
help the patient to understand the 
continuing conflict between good and 
evil, between selfishness and unself- 
ishness, as the root of moral evil and 
goodness. He will help the patient 
to understand the proneness of man 
to self-indulgence and the proper 
place of pleasure in the happiness of 
man. The psychiatrist is not trained 
to understand this type of moral 
motivation. The chaplain does not 
judge the patient, any more than 
does the psychiatrist; rather he helps 
the patient to make sound and right 
judgments. 

There is another basic difference 
in the medical and religious ap- 
proach in accomplishing a change 
in the patient’s behavior; but both 
are necessary. In the rearing of chil- 
dren, the sternness of the father 
should be offset by the kindness of 
the mother, or vice versa. When the 
psychiatrist in an institution decides 
that sternness is necessary, and the 
patient feels that the doctor is trying 
to “break his will,” the patient 
should be able to find, in the kind- 
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ness of the chaplain, the courage to 
co-operate when being disciplined. 
Many of the patients in a mental 
hospital are emotionally immature 
from overdependence on a mother, 
father, brother or sister; and it is not 
easy for the psychiatrist, under these 
circumstances, to gain the patient’s 
confidence. At such times, in the 
process of correction, the chaplain 
may be the only person on the staff 
to whom the patient can come, as 
to father or mother, to cry literally 
on his shoulder. Yet, according to 
the patient, in some cases, this cry- 
ing has been the actual turning point 
in the patient’s recovery—unknown 
to the psychiatrist. The psychiatrists 
of the stern school may become hos- 
tile to the chaplain, fearing that the 
patient may develop a passing de- 
pendence upon the chaplain during 
the critical period of his treatment. 


The Chaplain’s Duty 


One of the first duties of the chap- 
lain is toward the new patient who 
is apprehensive, fearful and greatly 
disturbed at being confined or com- 
mitted to a mental hospital. He may 
have suffered bad treatment in an- 
other hospital and be at a loss to 
know what will happen to him. The 
chaplain should reassure him, re- 
build the faith that the patient has 
lost in everybody, including doctors, 
staff and the hospital in general, and 
in society and the persons respon- 
sible for his being there. The chap- 
lain can show him that there is 
good and bad everywhere and in 
everybody. But if he will look for 
the good he will find it, and if he 
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looks for the bad he will find it; and, 
whatever he finds will become part 
of him and influence his whole out- 
look on life. The few weeks’ waiting 
period after entering the hospital 
may be used to break the: patient, 
or it may be used by the chaplain 
to build up his hope and confidence, 
to prepare him with a co-operative 
mood for his interviews with his 
doctor. 

Another of the chaplain’s duties 
is to administer to the patients of his 
own creed according to their needs. 
With patients who still believe, he 
should try to rebuild good habits 
of practising religion, giving instruc- 
tion when needed. If the patient 
no longer considers himself a mem- 
ber of any faith or church group, 
the chaplain must treat the patient 
as any other patient not of his own 
denomination. It is impossible to 
imagine a well-educated chaplain 
trying to pipe or to change 
the faith of a patient from one relig- 
ion to another. If the patient asks 
to make such a change, he should 
be told that a hospital is not the 
place to change his religion, but that 
while he is in the hospital he may 
be administered to by the chaplain 
of his own choice which he should 
have declared when he entered the 
hospital, though this choice does not 
bind him irrevocably. (I, for one, do 
not want to administer to a patient 
who prefers to be ministered to by 
another chaplain.) 

Sometimes a patient is afraid of 
shock treatment or other treatment 
that is prescribed, and sometimes 
the chaplain can overcome this fear. 
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The patient may blame most of his 
troubles on previous treatments that 
were never completed. In one such 
case, the doctor asked the chaplain 
to help prepare, for shock treatment, 
a patient who was determined to 
take no more treatments. The doctor 
later told a third person that the 
chaplain would never know how 
much his encouragement had helped 
this patient. Another patient told a 
bishop that after 11 months confine- 
ment and treatment, his “best 
break” came’ from the help he got 
from the chaplain. Until then, he 
said, his wrong attitudes prevented 
him from benefiting by the treat- 
ments. This should be enough to 
clarify the difference between the 
functions of the chaplain and the 
doctor in a mental hospital. The psy- 
chologists’ and the social workers’ 
functions are more easily distin- 
guished from the chaplain’s in the 
light of the foregoing discussion. Yet 
further brief clarification is in order. 

Psychology is the science of meas- 
uring human behavior. Its theory is 
concerned with the norms, or stan- 
dards, for measuring individual dif- 
ferences—through deviations from 
measures of central tendency—and 
with the validity and reliability of 
these measures. Clinical psychology 
has become more and more inter- 
ested in standardizing psychiatric 
techniques, such as the Rorschach 
Test and other diagnostic methods 
useful to the psychiatrist and the 
whole field of abnormal psychology. 
Many other psychological tests are 
also useful to vocational, educational 
and personal counselors in the field 
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of normal psychology and can be 
used by psychologists and counselors 
advantageously in the mental hospi- 
tal. But what chaplain, even if he 
were an experienced psychologist, 
would have time to use them when 
he could refer the patient to the staff 
psychologist whose job it is to give 
tests and psychological aids to pa- 
tients? The chaplain who tends to 
his business will have his hands full 
using the methods that have been 
outlined briefly and improving upon 
them for the benefit of the patient. 

An evangelical type of chaplain 
who is interested in reforming so- 
ciety might “tangle” with the social 
workers, but one who defines relig- 
ion as essentially the love of others 
will be concerned with helping the 
patient to love others, regardless of 
his environment. If true religion is 
the love of God and neighbor, as 
Christ said it was, the chaplain 
should be concerned with helping 
the patient take a proper attitude 
toward others and toward his en- 
vironment so that he can cope with 
both as they are. If there is some- 
thing wrong with others or the en- 
vironment, the social worker is the 
one to investigate it and endeavor 
to correct it. The chaplain should 
use the services of the social worker 
as the psychiatrist does and should 
stick to his own field. 

There are other causes, such as 
bias, prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing on the part of either chaplain 
or psychiatrist that contribute to 
confusion and mistrust among mem- 
bers of the staff. The writer can 
quote one psychiatrist as saying seri- 
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ously that chaplains are merely orna- 
ments to be seen by the patients 
and that they do nothing—that their 
mere presence is sufficient to reas- 
sure patients—that the less a chap- 
lain does, the better chaplain he is. 
Certainly the job-description of a 
chaplain’s duties in any mental hos- 
pital manual does not support this 
view. 

Another cause of confusion con- 
cerning a chaplain’s duties in a men- 
tal hospital is that so many people 
think that anybody can speak with 
authority on religion; college profes- 
sors and psychiatrists, without any 
specialized training in religion or au- 
thority to function in two different 
fields, too often disparage religion at 
the expense of their hearers. If a 
chaplain were as quick to disparage 
psychiatry as some psychiatrists have 
been to disparage religion, there 
would be increased confusion, 

Co-operation and understanding 
between chaplain and psychiatrist is 
a real source of satisfaction to both. 
In one case the patient was about 
to stop going to see his psychiatrist 
because the latter had touched upon 
religion and morals in.a manner that 
offended the patient. The chap- 
lain’s previous training in both re- 
ligion and psychiatry, and in work- 
ing with doctors, enabled him to 
point out to the patient that he had 
misunderstood the doctor and to ex- 
plain what the doctor had said in 
religious terminology that cleared up 
the conflict by showing that the doc- 
tor’s view did not have to be in- 
terpreted in a manner contrary to 
religion. The doctor expressed his 
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gratitude to the chaplain and ex- 
plained that he had not considered 
the religious implications of his 
statements and that he was glad 
that he had called in the chaplain to 
work with him on the case. 

Too frequently, psychiatrists have 
been trained in schools that are 
critical of religion; they suspect that 
the chaplain is naturally hostile to 
them. Possibly some chaplains have 
been trained to be critical of psychi- 
atry. Such psychiatrists may suspect 
that the chaplain should do nothing 
and that if he does do something, he 
is wrong, or is trespassing on the 
domain of medicine. Fortunately 
this is not the case with most psy- 
chiatrists. 

In conclusion, though it may not 
be possible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between persons need- 
ing religious therapy and those who 
do not, or between religious and 
psychiatric therapy, it is possible to 
summarize briefly the duties of a 
chaplain in a mental hospital or one 
for the psychoneuroses and the du- 
ties that are outside his domain. 
First, in the field of therapy, religious 
therapy may be defined as the treat- 
ment of mental and emotional ill- 
ness through the application of basic 
religious principles—that is through 
the cultivation of conscious and de- 
liberate respect and consideration 
for the rights of others which form 
the basis for love of God and neigh- 
bor, and the objective of all religion. 
Hence the chaplain’s activities on 
the hospital staff should pertain to 
areas where abnormal, or unaccept- 
able behavior is conscious and delib- 
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erate and is caused by the patients’ 
consciously wrong—though confused 
—attitudes and to areas where the 
patients still have sufficient insight 
to analyze and evaluate the morality 
of their own motivations. 

The chaplain’s duties, then, may 
come under three groups of activi- 
ties: (1) to promote deliberately un- 
selfish motivations and attitudes in 
patients; (2) to build faith in the 
patient—faith in self and faith in oth- 
ers; and (3) to help the patient will- 
ingly adjust to himself and to his 
surroundings and his general en- 
vironment. 

In administering the first group 
of duties, the chaplain will find pa- 
tients needing his services who are 
excessively self-centered, self-indul- 
gent and without proper considera- 
tion for others; also patients who 
have confused motivations, that re- 
sult in predatory and criminal con- 
duct; and patients with a wrong 
philosophy of life, a lack of sense 
of responsibility—or who are arbi- 
trary, undependable or unpredict- 
able in their conduct. 

In the second group there may be 
encountered cases of depression, 
despondency and despair—due to 
loss of faith in self, in the worth- 
whileness of life, and loss of faith 
in others—especially when it is loss 
of faith in such matters as hospital, 
doctors, nurses, staff and treatment. 
When the cause of this loss of faith 
is partly somatic and partly ration- 
al, it is sometimes advantageous for 
doctors and chaplain to work, re- 
spectively, on both causes at the 
same time, in initiating treatment. 
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In the third group, will be found 
cases of domestic turpitude, multiple 
marriages, broken homes, divorces, 
deaths, lack of friends and loneliness. 
As a general rule, the causes that 
break up’ a first marriage tend to 
break up a second and third, and 
the same factors may also disturb 
the patient’s social life. 

In the third group, will also be 
patients whose problems follow so- 
cial rejection of some sort, such as 
repeated and continuing unemploy- 
ment, immaturity, emotional insta- 
bility, inability to be alone or to be 
with others, lack of emotional con- 
trols, alcoholism and other forms of 
excesses and uncontrolled behavior. 

Outside these three groups, are 
physical and somatic causes of men- 
tal and emotional disorders, which 
are not in the province of the chap- 
lain. These include all cases involv- 
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ing somatic aspects of functional dis- 
orders, unknown motivations hidden 
in the subconscious, impulsive and 
compulsive behavior, and other 
areas of behavior such as the psy- 
chiatrist is better able to enumerate 
and describe. 

To the objection that the cate- 
gories enumerated where the chap- 
lain may be useful include most of 
the patients of the mental hospital, 
it must be answered that most cate- 
gories of abnormal behavior must be 
expected to do this. It merely means 
that the chaplain may be of some 
little assistance to most patients and 
that there is a place for religious 
therapy on the staff of a hospital for 
both major mental disorders and 
psychoneuroses, entirely aside from 
administering to the denominational 
needs of members of the chaplain’s 
own flock. 


Not the Only Evil 


Let us all strive to fight against communism in unity. But let us re- 
member that we also have to fight poverty, inequality, exploitation, dis- 
crimination, greed, vice and the like. These things come out of the 
slavery of Red rule. But when Red rule has gone into the pages of his- 
tory, man will still practice these evils—he will still ignore God’s law—he 
will still worship only mankind and its achievements. Man did these 
things long before communism was heard of, he'll be doing so long 


after it has gone.—Baltimore Catuo.ic Review, October 26, 1956. 
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After four centuries of Ca- 
tholicism Latin America can 
show only one priest for 
every 4,785 Catholics, six 
times less proportionally than 
the rest of the world. 


Latin America Needs Priests 


HEN Eugenio Pellegrino pub- 
Wiishea his series of articles on 
South American Catholicism in the 
Osservatore Romano (March, 1952), 
they became part of a long line of 
publications which attempted to 
focus the attention of the Catholic 
world on the serious problem pre- 
sented by the shortage of priests in 
Latin America. In this review (July, 
1953), we too assessed this pressing 
problem and, ever since, many Eu- 
ropean publications have echoed this 
“Appeal of South America.” Pelle- 
grino’s article raised violent criticism, 
the authors of this criticism regret- 
ting the publication of what they 
called “the scandal of 100 million 
Christians without priests.” 

Closing one’s eyes to the disease, 
however, is no remedy. The required 


J. Luzzz, S.J. 


remedy cannot come from Latin 
America alone, for the latter needs 
foreign aid to enable her to func- 
tion healthily again. The patient has 
need of a blood transfusion, The 
number of priests there is so small 
that the population served by them 
could not possibly produce enough 
vocations. Latin America today 
needs so many priests that isolated 
efforts or small-scale measures can- 
not balance for long the growing 
disequilibrium between the number 
of clergy and the increase in popu- 
lation. 


Proportion of Priests 


After four centuries of Catholi- 
cism, this immense continent can 
show only one priest per 4,785 Cath- 
olics, that is to say, six times less 


°A translation by Rev. T. McGuiness of an article which originally appeared in Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique (September-October, 1955), reprinted from the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, 41-42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland, September, 1956. 
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proportionally than the rest of the 
world. Less than 8.4 per cent of the 
world’s priests serve 32.9 per cent 
of the Catholics of the world. For 
two-thirds of the world’s Catholics— 
nearly all the priests; for the remain- 
ing third of the world’s Catholics 
there is less than one-twelfth of the 
priests. And even this proportion is 
deceptive, for the ratio is much less 
in most Latin American countries. 
The rate varies from one priest to 
2,454 and 3,123 Catholics in Uru- 
guay and Chile to 14,606 for one 
priest in Guatemala. The proportion 
is worse in some dioceses, and worse 
still in the parishes. 

Take an average parish. Let it be, 
for example, in Honduras. Apart 
from the northern littoral, the popu- 
lation is scattered in little villages 
throughout the country over great 
distances. This increases the diffi- 
culty of communication. There are 
41 parishes in the archdiocese of 
Tegucigalpa, ie. 18,840 Catholics 
and 726 square miles to each parish. 
But of these 18,840, only 5,000 or 
6,000 live in the village close to the 
parish priest; the other 12,000 or 
13,000 are dispersed over the area 
in mountains and ravines and usual- 
ly the parish priest must reach these 
on horseback. Besides, of the 41 
parishes of the archdiocese, 8 are 
without a priest and so must be 
served by the neighboring parish 
priests, who thus have an additional 
18,840 souls to care for and 726 
additional square miles to traverse. 
Such a parish priest would have 
charge of an area as big as that of 
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the diocese of Tournai (3,722 sq. 
kms.) or Annecy (431,715 sq. kms.), 
having a flock as numerous as that 
of the French diocese of Tarentaise 
(52,640 sq. kms.). This in its stark 
nakedness is the condition of one- 
third of the world’s Catholics. 


It would be impossible in one 
brief article to point out the various 
causes for the scarcity of priests in 
the Latin American continent. For 
one thing, the same reasons do not 
hold everywhere nor are they of the 
same gravity. We should be sus- 
picious of generalizations which give 
a too summary account of the situa- 
tion. The remote causes are more 
or less general, and we shall con- 
sider these without becoming more 
precise. The proximate causes vary 
from country to country and, with- 
in a country, from district to district. 
We therefore beg our readers not to 
attribute to us generalizations which 
are far from our way of thinking. 


Early Evangelization 


It was with the Spanish con- 
uistadores that the Church came to 
the New World. For a Spaniard of 
that epoch, the conquest was bound 
up with the idea of a crusade. It 
was not just a question of a military 
expedition or of the extension of the 
kingdom’s territory. There was ques- 
tion of the expansion of Christen- 
dom. In spite of the thirst for wealth 
which soon manifested itself, the 
conquest of America was truly a 
religious war. The primary concern 
of the kings of Spain was to plant 
the Faith among the conquered 
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peoples. The work of civilization 
went hand in hand with the work of 
evangelization. 

Take one example among a thou- 
sand. On the facade of the Law 
Courts (Nederkouter) at Ghent is a 
commemorative plaque to Father 
Peter Vander Moere. Together with 
Fathers Han Van Dak and Van 
Aunera, he took part in the first ex- 
pedition to Mexico from the convent 
of St. Francis in Ghent. When he 
arrived in Mexico in 1523, he be- 
came the Indians’ first school-teach- 
er. For forty years he conducted 
the first school of New Spain, a 
school he had himself founded, and 
which had almost a thousand pupils. 
He exercised enormous influence. 
Montujar once said: “It isn’t I who 
am the Archbishop of Mexico; it is 
Father Pierre of Ghent.” Today, he 
is venerated throughout all Mexico 
and even the most anticlerical gov- 
ernments have honored him. There 
is a statue of him incorporated into 
the monument raised to Columbus 
at the Paseo de la Reforma. 

This first glow of civilization con- 
tinued throughout the centuries. St. 
Rose of Lima, Bl. Martin de Porres, 
and St. Toribie de Morgourejo in 
Peru; St. Peter Claver in Colombia; 
Blessed Roch Gonzalez de Santa 
Cruz and his companion martyrs in 
Paraguay; Fathers Anchieta and 
Nobrega in Brazil; St. Marie Anne 
de Jesus-Paredes in Ecuador; St. 
Francis Solano in Argentina; the 
martyrs of Elicura in Chile, and 
many others bear witness to it. The 
Inca Garcilaso, Sr. Jeanne-Agnes de 
la Cruz, Alonso Ovalle and Fathers 
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Rosales and Molina, Father Sanchez 
Labrador, the painters of the Cus- 
quegne school, all these among 
others can take their place in the 
galaxy of witnesses to the Christian 
civilization of Latin America. 


Expulsion of the Jesuits 


The expulsion of these religious, 
of whom the Protestant historian 
G. A. de Witt wrote that “they 
didn’t take a step in America with- 
out leaving trace of their heroism,” 
was the beginning of the tragedy 


‘ that befell what was, until then, the 


flourishing church of the New 
World. Here are a few instances. 

More than 400 Jesuits served the 
400,000 inhabitants which Chile 
boasted at the time of the expulsion. 
Today, after three centuries of ef- 
fort, the wound then suffered by 
Chilean Catholicism remains un- 
healed. There is now only one priest, 
secular or regular, for every 3,414 
inhabitants. 

In Mexico, 300 Jesuits controlled 
22 colleges, 19 schools, and 10 
seminaries, while another 100 Jesuits 
worked among the Indians in the 
missions of the North-West. After 
the expulsion, an attempt was made 
to make do with the priests remain- 
ing in New Spain, The missions of 
the North-West were saved, but only 
through weakening the other mis- 
sions. But nothing could be done 
for the educational establishments. 
After a short, flagging existence, the 
10 seminaries disappeared; the 22 
colleges and 19 schools, hitherto so 
rich in vocations, were reduced to 5. 

The wilderness now bears silent 
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witness to the Reductions of Para- 
guay. From the beginning of the six- 
teenth century right up until 1767, 
the Jesuits had worked unceasingly 
for the conversion of the Indians of 
Paraguay. They grouped the Guarani 
Indians into 80 colonies and formed 
27 other colonies from among the 
Mocobi, Abipones, Omoampas, 
Pasaines, Lules, Calchaquis and 
Guaycurus. At the expulsion, there 
were 176,000 Indians in the colonies, 
that is, about half of the total 
civilized population living in those 


regions. The departure of the Jesuits’ 


wrought the ruin of the colonies, for 
the Indians were now without lead- 
ers or guides. The Guarani resumed 
their nomad habits and gradually 
disappeared. By 1848, there were 
only 300 of them left in Brazil and 
5,000 in Paraguay. 

Only one—the Collegio de San 
Carlos in Lima—of the eleven col- 
leges founded by the Jesuits in Peru 
could be preserved, and the mis- 
sions which had been staffed by Fa- 
thers of the Society were for the 
most part taken over by secular 
clergy. But many of the latter had 
joined the Reductions solely be- 
cause of the rumored wealth of the 
Jesuits and, faced with the hard 
facts of the truth, they gradually 
deserted. 

The Latin American Church had 
to struggle painfully to recover from 
the decrees of Charles III and 


Joseph I expelling the Jesuits. Even 
nature herself hindered her activity; 
the immensity of the continent, re- 
gions cut off by ravines and separat- 


ed by 


mountain ranges, canyons, 
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rivers; the climate in the richest and 
most extensive part of the continent, 
tropical and debilitating. In all this, 
nothing inviting to the white race. 


The Wars of Independence 


Religious assimilation was not 
quite completed when the sap of 
South American independence be- 
gan to flow, perhaps prematurely. 
At the hour of independence the 
population was divided into two 
camps—the Christians, well instruct- 
ed and practising, and the pagans 
(many indigenous peoples were as 
yet untouched by the influence of 
the missionaries). In the meantime, 
war, with its trail of spiritual and 
economic ruin, flared up and lasted 
for years. Some bishops either left 
their dioceses along with the Spanish 
authorities, so as not to displease 
the king, or were expelled as 
royalists by the new local authorities. 

‘For more than a decade, disor- 
ganization and confusion were wide- 
spread. Besides, the young native 
clergy were active in the movement 
for liberation. Many abandoned 
their flocks or bore arms with them 
against the Royal government. In 
Mexico, more than a hundred priests 
became commanders of battalions. 
In Argentina in 1810, 17 priests sat 
in the Assembly which constituted 
the first national government. Fif- 
teen of the 33 deputies of the first 
Parliament (1872) were priests; in 
Tucuman, 16 of the 29 members of 
Congress who signed the Declara- 
tion of Indenendence were priests. 
Among the clergy, many others de- 
fended the cause of liberty with 
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their pens. But in the heat of the 
fray, some priests became imbued 
with encyclopaedism, for example, 
Camile Enriquez, founder of the 
first independent daily in Chile, and 
Mamerto Esquiu in Argentina, 

A vertiginous decline in the num- 
ber of vocations followed the evil 
of wars and the disorganization of 
the seminaries consequent on them. 
Then there was the impoverishment 
of the Church which compelled her 
to discontinue many charitable works 
—for both factions summoned the 
Church to hand over her possessions, 
to help to meet the needs of war. 
And so, among peoples impoverished 
by war and by the expulsion or the 
flight of the Spanish capitalists, 
everything combined to prevent the 
Church from maintaining the few 
seminaries which had been saved 
from the wreckage. 


The Bulls of Patronage 


At this time, too, another difficulty 
arose for the Latin American 
Church, Together with liberal ideas 
and encyclopaedism, with which 
many of the young patriots were 
afire, the Bulls of Patronage au- 
thorizing the kings of Spain to pre- 
sent candidates for the episcopal 
sees of Latin America became a very 
great peril for the Church. The 
schemings of the Spanish Court pre- 
vented appointments to vacant sees. 
The new government of the colonies, 
considering themselves as full inheri- 
tors of the Spanish power, claimed 
the latter’s right in the nomination 
of bishops. Thus, for example, of 
the ten dioceses of New Spain 
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(Mexico), only two had bishops in 
1830. And it was only in 1834, after 
a vacancy of twenty years, that the 
see of Buenos Aires was filled. This 
was due to the ascendancy of one 
who afterwards was to become a dic- 
tator and a fierce opponent of the 
Church, Juan Manuel de_ Rosas. 
Peru had to wait until 1829, when 
Leo XII could nominate its first post- 
Revolution bishop. 

Thus just’as the young Republics 
were consolidating themselves, the 
Church was enfeebled, without con- 
tact with the mother country or the 
Holy See, not knowing what course 
to follow. The isolation of the cen- 
ters of population by enormous dis- 
tances, mountains and rivers and 
the wild forest further weakened the 
Church. 

Before, the civilized peoples had 
grown up around the Church. 
Henceforth, the assimilation of na- 
tives or of immigrants would take 
place away from her influence. 


Anticlericalism 


The new republics arose in a 
world inspired by the new liberal 
ideologies, alive with schemings of 
Freemasons, a world of anti-clerical- 
ism, or even open persecution, all 
of which sapped the religious spirit 
of the people. Freemasonry played 
an important part in the wars of in- 
dependence, and in the organization 
and development of all these coun- 
tries. Like that of anticlericalism, its 
influence was widespread. This in- 
fluence lasted for a long time, and 
teday it is still to be seen in re- 
strictive laws, in the officially unde- 
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nominational or underhanded anti- 
clerical education. In some countries 
it manifests itself in totalitarian 
tendencies. 

Besides, Freemasonry fully ex- 
ploited the royalist problem posed 
by some bishops. They wished to 
make the death of the ancien régime 
an opportunity for attacking the 
Church. And so everything that had 
the flavor of the sacristy, the human- 
ities, Latin, etc., was rejected by the 
revolutionaries. 

In Argentina scarcely three years 
after May 25, 1810 (Liberation Day), 
the General Congress met to pass 
laws restricting the liberty of the 
Church. The minimum age for mak- 
ing religious profession was fixed at 
thirty years. Local religious supe- 
riors were forbidden to have contact 
with their superiors in Rome, The 
bishops were to exercise their juris- 
diction without applying to Rome or 
to the Nuncio. All Papal Bulls and 
other pontifical documents were to 
be submitted to the civil power, 
from which they would get their 
binding force for the whole country. 
A few years later (1820-1821), Ber- 
rardin Rivadavia abolished the privi- 
lege of the forum, authorized mixed 
marriages, suppressed religious or- 
ders, and annulled perpetual vows; 
Church property was confiscated, 
and foreign priests were prohibited 
from entering the country. 

Anticlericalism was legally organ- 
ized in Mexico in 1857, when the 
laws of Religious Reform were 
passed. Twenty years later the same 
laws would become part of the Con- 
stitution. The chief consequences of 
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this legislation were: 1) complete 
laicization of all education, public 
and private; 2) no religious con- 
gregation could possess or administer 
property; 3) a period of continual 
strife which lasted until 1890 and 
then, after a breathing space of 
twenty years, was resumed until 
1930; i.e. from the time of the ter- 
rible persecution which followed the 
Carrancist Revolution. 

Even today, the legal code of 
Honduras is anti-clerical, though 
many of the laws have become ob- 
solete. Examples of these are: di- 
vorce, legal nullity of any will or 
legacy made in favor of the Church, 
exclusion of the clergy from any 
public office, prohibition of contem- 
plative orders, and__ prohibition 
against foreign clergy exercising 
jurisdiction over Hondurans. 

Moreover, consequent on the ex- 
clusion of religious teaching in the 
public schools, children of the lower 
and middle classes are without relig- 
ious instruction. Article 29 of the 
1945 Constitution forbade the 
Church or the clergy to “interfere” 
in any social questions; article 32 ex- 
cludes all religious orders from the 
country. And in so far as article 86 
refuses juridical personality to the 
Church, it makes the State the sole 
proprietor of all ecclesiastical goods. 
Broadcasting by Catholics was for- 
bidden in 1947 (but Protestant trans- 
missions continued unhindered), and 
in the following year “Radio Pax”— 
the radio station of the archbishopric 
—was closed down. The reason given 
in the decree was: “The Government 
does not consider it proper that a 
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private commercial and cultural 
transmitting station should exist in a 
religious temple which is the prop- 
erty of the State.” 

Article 197 of the Constitution of 
the Republic of Salvador states: 
“Education belongs exclusively to 
the State and the State can take 
exclusive charge of the education of 
teachers.” Consequently, in 1953 by 
a decree of the minister of educa- 
tion, private colleges were suspend- 
ed from giving diplomas. Forty free 
secondary schools, thirty-two of 
which were Catholic, were imme- 
diately affected. 


The Consequences 


Let us consider the immediate con- 
sequences of this antagonism. In or- 
der fully to understand the situation, 
we must consider the combined ac- 
tion (since the wars of indepen- 
dence) of this anticlericalism—at 
times ferocious, openly persecuting— 
and of the regalism which is respon- 
sible for so many dioceses being 
without bishops. It is only then that 
we shall be able to explain the scar- 
city of priests. 

There were more priests in Buenos 
Aires in 1810 than there were a cen- 
tury later. In 1859, 779 priests 
served a population of one million 
in Cuba, but in 1954, for a popula- 
tion of six millions, of whom five 
and a half are Catholics, there were 
only 670 priests. Guatemala had 526 
priests in 1749 for two million in- 
habitants. The population today has 
passed the three million mark, but 
the number of priests has been re- 
duced to 192. 
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In Mexico during the years 1810- 
1850, while the population increased 
by 1,500,000, the clergy was de- 
pleted to less than half its former 
strength. A century later the Mexi- 
can. Church, with approximately 
2,000 additional priests, has to 
minister to a population about four 
times as great as that of 1850. 

Parallel to this diminution in the 
strength of the clergy, the seminaries 
and novitiates of Latin America have 
suffered a similar decline, and this in 
two directions. 

1. Sometimes because of the 
hostile attitude of the local govern- 
ments, the education of the clergy 
was hurried with regrettable con- 
sequences. This happened, for ex- 
ample, in Honduras. Until the mid- 
dle of the last century almost all 
the clergy were Spanish; but a few 
years after independence was 
achieved, the government expelled 
all foreign clergy and seized all 
Church property. Thus we have a 
country without priests. The bishops 
attempted to form a native clergy. 
They gathered youths to their 
palaces and after a few years of in- 
struction ordained them priests. This 
summary training produced excellent 
writers, jurists, etc., but the greater 
proportion of such men did not 
honor their sacred orders. Even to- 
day there exist relics of this hasty 
improvisation for many good Catho- 
lic parents oppose the vocation of 
their children for fear that later on 
“they might become a discredit to 
the family.” 

The case of Peru is similar to that 
of Honduras, The clergy were re- 
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cruited from the very lowest class. 
From these there arose numerous 
clergy without vocations whose im- 
morality has given rise to the fiction 
concerning the low level of morality 
among the clergy of today. These 
bad priests brought on an epidemic 
of anticlericalism which has affected 
even the best Catholic families. Vo- 
cation to the priesthood was con- 
sidered a social setback. To the 
present day this attitude is to be 
found among many good Peruvian 
families. During the past ten years, 
however, the vocation pattern in 
Peru has greatly changed. 


More often, however, anticlerical- 
ism provoked the suppression of 
flourishing seminaries and novitiates. 
Take Mexico again; in 1914, the 
Jesuits and Franciscans alone among 
the religious orders could maintain 
their seminaries, and this only by 
transferring them to the United 
States or to Spain. Three years later, 
in 1917, all seminaries and novi- 
tiates in Mexico were closed. 


2. It can be said of many of the 
seminaries and novitiates, however, 
that in shutting out the dangers of 
the moral atmosphere around them, 
they have closed their eyes to ex- 
ternal realities and refused to admit 
even the good in modern advance- 
ment. It is easy therefore to imagine 
how heroic it can be for modern 
youths to turn their backs complete- 
ly on their own times, renouncing 
even the progress made in hygiene, 
the seminaries often being dilapidat- 
ed buildings with primitive sanita- 
tion and water supply. 
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Other Factors 
A.—The Racial Question. 


Here we come to grips with the 
task of surveying circumstances 
which vary a great deal from one 
Latin American country to another. 
Is it possible at all to measure the 
diversity of this continent? There are 
differences in climate, ranging from 
tropical to subpolar; differences in 
race (settled whites, recently-arrived 
Europeans, the native peoples, 
blacks imported during the days of 
the slave trade, half-castes). There 
are great social and economic con- 
trasts—wealthy places like Sao Paulo 
in Brazil, semi-desert countrysides; 
the rich shopping centers and 
wretched districts of the kind well 
known to Abbé Pierre. There are 
many such circumstances which 
notably affect the religion crisis in 
Latin America. Here we will con- 
fine ourselves to a brief account of 
the diversity of peoples, and to a 
lesser extent to the social and eco- 
nomic differences. 


Really there are four Latin 
Americas—half-caste (45%), white 
(85%), red (13%) and black (7%). 
Imagine a line drawn diagonally 
across South America from Rio de 
Janeiro (or a little further north) to 
Antofagasta (northern Chile). South 
of this line Europeans and those of 
European descent _ predominate; 
north of the line are the half-castes, 
Indians and even a few islands of 


blacks. 


Those islands of blacks are situat- 
ed in the Caribbean, in Central 
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America and on the Brazilian coast. 
Blacks are not the only people found 
in these districts, but they pre- 
dominate there—socially, culturally 
and influentially. African supersti- 
tions and worships are still alive in 
these regions. In Haiti (a former 
French colony), because the priests 
cannot possibly visit every part of 
their parishes, 80% of those baptized 
still live in idolatry inherited from 
African customs. But in spite of these 
difficulties, the black race gives 
many and excellent vocations to the 
Church of Latin America. 

Then there is red America, so 
called because of the predominance 
of the indigenous peoples there. It 
consists of the interior of Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Guatémala 
and part of Mexico. According to 
their respective milieux, these 20 
million Indians differ as regards 
both religion and general culture. 
Intellectually and morally those in 
civilized regions are not one step be- 
hind the whites. Those, however, 
who live in the forests or mountains 
often lead a primitive life and today 
constitute semi-pagan tribes. The 
difficulty of leading the Christian life 
as a member of such a nomad clan 
is readily understood. And _ these 
tribes differ essentially in language 
and customs. Add to this the fact 
that the Indian fears and suspects 
the white man with whom he must 
deal. Some tribes have traditions 
which echo that faith they once had 
and which they have retained in 
part even until the present day. For 
example the “Chequitos” of Brazil 
still pray in common and after 
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a manner celebrate Sunday Mass. 

All the rest of the continent north 
of our imaginary line makes up the 
half-caste America. The colonizing 
Europeans, free of any race pre- 
judice, intermarried with the old In- 
dian races and even with the blacks 
imported from Africa during the 
slave trade. Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Salvador, Paraguay are all countries 
of almost exclusive half-caste people. 
The half-castes predominate also in 
Mexico, in some other central Amer- 
ican countries, in Brazil and in parts 
of Chile. In some countries with a 
half-caste minority the latter are 
looked down upon by the whites 
who consider themselves “cultured.” 
This is the case in Bolivia where, 
for example, most of the secular 
priests are “Cholos” (half-caste). The 
whites, who form 15% of the popu- 
lation, produce no vocations and so 
are left without priests, almost pa- 
ganized, though they consider them- 
selves Christian. 

Finally there is white America— 
Uruguay, Costa Rica, Argentina and 
the south of Brazil. Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Chile are about half-way 
between red and white America. It 
is here in white America that the 
cultural link with Europe is the 
strongest, and on the Atlantic water- 
shed it is continuously _ being 
strengthened and renewed by im- 
migration, For this reason, and be- 
cause of their extraordinary capacity 
for assimilation—so great that the 
immigrants’ children are true citi- 
zens—Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil 
resemble greatly the United States 
itself. Italian, Spanish and German 
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workers, not content with their lot in 
their native lands, leave the Old 
World and come to seek their for- 
tunes. 

This second conquest of Latin 
America by Europe is closely bound 
up with the prodigious rise in popu- 
lation of Europe and also with the 
appearance of the steamship which, 
in the period 1858-1870, revolution- 
ized transatlantic transport facilities. 
The flood of humanity from Europe 
rose and subsided in keeping with 
the economic situation. Now swelled 
by a crisis in Europe, now wasted 
by an emergency on the banks of 
the La Plata, this stream of man- 
power attained bewildering propor- 
tions between 1900 and 1914. In 
1910, 1,380,000 emigrants left Eu- 
rope for Latin American countries, 
and about half of these stayed in 
the temperate region of the con- 
tinent. 

Some figures will illustrate this in- 
rush of Europeans to the countries 
on the Atlantic coast. Though Ar- 
gentina’s population was hardly 1,- 
700,000 in 1869, more than 300,000 
immigrants arrived in Buenos Aires 
between 1869 and 1870. But it was 
in 1895 that the real flood began. 
From 1857 to 1939, 6,628,523 im- 
migrants reached Argentina. Of this 
number, 3,000,000 were Italians, 
2,000,000 Spaniards, and 250,000 
French (Dauphinois, Basques or na- 
tives of Savoy). 


B.—Immigration. 


The immigrants constitute a big 
factor in Latin America’s scarcity of 
priests, In the first place, they usual- 
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ly come without chaplains, and so 
serve to raise still further the al- 
ready abnormally high number of 
faithful per priest. The problem be- 
comes even more acute, if one con- 
siders the density of population 
which is still low despite the rapid 
increase in population. The area to 
be served by each priest has long 
been a problem. 

Apart from the problem of as- 
similation and adaptation of the im- 
migrants—granted the extraordinary 
power of assimilation of the Amer- 
ican peoples—it must be remembered 
that the majority of the immigrants 
are “economically and _ culturally 
deficient” and are for the most part 
“traditional Catholics.” | Without 
priests who understand their lan- 
guage and emigrant problems, in 
no time these people give up all 
religious practice. Fortune-hunting 
is the chief preoccupation of immi- 
grants to these countries, where the 
gap between the rich and the poor 
is often enormous. It is impossible 
for vocations to appear in such an 
atmosphere. There are exceptions of 
course, but they are rare. 


C.—Religious Ignorance. 


Widely diffused ignorance of re- 
ligion is the chief factor which 
hinders the dawning of vocations in 
this Latin-American mosaic of peo- 
ples. In 1953, only 25,000 of the 
135,000 children of the archdiocese 
of Santiago in Cuba received even 
occasional instruction in the Faith. 
For the European traveller this lack 
of instruction provides the key to 
many problems, Has it not been said, 
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and with some truth, that the Latin 
American Indian has only two sacra- 
ments—Baptism and the procession? 
Without doubt, superstition plays 
havoc, particularly among the simple 
and uninstructed. 

How explain this ignorance? In 
the first place, religious instruction 
has been banned from the public 
schools of Latin America since the 
end of the last century. Better legis- 
lation in this respect will not, how- 
ever, solve the problem—for the high 
percentage of illiterates shows that 
not all attend school. Still it is un- 
deniable that freedom to teach relig- 
ion in the schools would give a 
great impulse to religious instruction 
in general. 

Then there is the fact that Catho- 
lic colleges and schools are scarce 
and that they are attended almost ex- 
clusively by upper-class children. 
Yet what else can the Catholic col- 
leges do to maintain themselves, but 
ask large fees, when they have 
neither resources of their own nor 
get Government grants? And so it is 
that for the majority of Latin 
American Catholics, religious in- 
struction can be given outside the 
schools only. 

And what of the home? A cor- 
respondent writes from Honduras: 
“Our grandparents learned the cate- 
chism both in school and at home; 
our parents at home only. But the 
children of today learn it neither at 
school, nor at home, because at 
school it is prohibited, while the 
practice of teaching catechism in the 
home has died out.” 


What is the situation in the 
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parish church? The parish is often 
so big and the people so widely 
scattered that it is physically impos- 
sible to gather the children in for 
catechism lessons. The parish of 
Coban (Guatémala), with 37,865 
faithful to one priest, is an extreme 
case. But take an ordinary rural 
parish with 10,000-25,000 inhabi- 
tants. The village, with not more 
than 4,000-5,000 souls, has perhaps 
a beautiful church with many artis- 
tic souvenirs of the days of coloniza- 
tion, But the parishioners are scat- 
tered about within a radius of 30 to 
60 miles in little hamlets, or even 
in isolated “ranchos.” 

In Honduras, there are mountains 
and ravines, in Brazil and Paraguay 
and in Argentina the suffocating 
pampas, but everywhere, immense 
distances and often no roads. It is 
over a country such as this that the 
priest has to travel in order to con- 
tact his people. Small wonder that a 
large proportion of them go with- 
out instruction! 

However great the lack of instruc- 
tion, there is a basis, nevertheless, 
for hope. The people are ignorant 
indeed, but they are very eager to 
learn. When a new school for adults 
or catechumens is opened, it is al- 
ways impossible to cope with the 
number of applications for admis- 
sion. The chief and only problem is 
the scarcity of priests, who alone 
can satisfy this thirst for religious 
knowledge and the Christian life. 

Even if the present supply of 
priests could cope with the baptisms, 
marriages, last rites, and a minimum 
of pastoral instruction of young and 
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old; even if the priests could meet 
these bare fundamental, urgent 
needs, who is there to care for the 
intellectuals who indeed will form 
the social conscience of the Catho- 
licsP Who will guard the people 
from the growing activity of Prot- 
estantism, the importance of which 
must not be minimized? In our pre- 
.ous article we noted the rapid 
growth of Protestant man-power. In 
the 25 years from 1925 to 1950, 
their number rose from 798,978 to 
6,204,897. 

Protestantism has damaged the 
prestige of the clergy by broadcast- 
ing deplorable scandals in priests’ 
lives—accounts exaggerated and mul- 
tiplied for the sole purpose of alienat- 
ing the people from the priests. Fel- 
low-travelers of communism have 
helped the Protestants at this work. 
Their general tactics have changed, 
however, in recent years. Now they 
establish colleges, hospitals, and ap- 
parently undenominational societies 
—in Peru, lay organized colleges for 
teaching English; libraries and sports 
clubs in Argentina. 

It is interesting to note that in 
Latin America the progress of Prot- 
estantism has not been proportionate 
to its resources or to the means em- 
ployed. This is the miracle of faith 
of the Latin American continent. 
Foreign priests coming into areas 
abandoned for a whole century can- 
not but marvel at the miracle of a 
faith conserved without the ministry 
of priests, and that in spite of at- 
tacks open and insidious. 
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How account for this miracle 
which continues in our own times? 
We must stress the heroic sacrifice 
of the first missionaries; the eager- 
ness with which the indigenous races 
accepted the Faith; and above all, 
an extraordinary devotion to Our 
Lady. 

This devotion is very deeply root- 
ed in the Latin American peoples— 
her shrines are everywhere. The 
people will not tolerate any deprecia- 
tion of Mary’s privileges. Some years 
ago I knew an old Argentinian 
peasant who turned Protestant. Some 
of us asked him why he had done 
so. “At my age a person must pray,” 
said he, “and we have no priest 
here. But the minister gathers us at 
least once a week and gets us to 
pray together.” Two years later we 
revisited the village and found that 
our friend had turned Catholic again, 
“It’s because the minister belittled 
Our Lady,” he explained, “and we 
had to run him from the village.” 

The situation in South America 
can be compared to the post-war 
economic plight of Europe. A tre- 
mendous_ effort towards recovery 
was needed in each European coun- 
try, but this recovery would have 
been very slow, if not impossible, 
without the external aid received. 
There is a similar need for spiritual 
recovery in Latin America. The en- 
tire continent needs priests and looks 
to the Catholic world for help in 
order to revivify itself. Without this 
external aid it will be impossible to 
put things right again. 
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Calling a program communis- 
tic does not make it so. What 
it is, not what it is called, 
determines its nature. 


Is It Communistic? 


I THE emotional atmosphere pro- 
duced by the intensity of the 
struggle between communism and 
the free world many of us tend to 
think with our emotions rather than 
our minds. One of the commonest 
results of this aberration is the auto- 
matic assumption that any social or 
political program supported by Com- 
munists, or bearing any resemblance, 
however superficial, to Marxian 
teachings is communism and must 
be vehemently opposed by all good 
Catholics and Americans. 

Since, in general, Communists 
stand for direct control of all human 
activities by the State, preferably on 
a world-wide basis, for the primacy 
of the economic factor in men’s 
lives, and for a complete refusal to 
recognize the existence of any rights 
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of the individual as over and against 
the rights of society, many Catholics 
(and other Americans, too) see com- 
munism in almost any program in- 
volving social cooperation through 
the agency and under the regulation 
of the State, especially one in or 
touching on the area of economic 
life, or one requiring international 
organization, or any sacrifice of the 
individual rights for the common 
good. 

Several months ago, for example, 
one of the staff of the Voice of 
America red penciled and sent back 
for rewriting a manuscript intended 
for broadcast to Europe, because it 
contained a paragraph of quotation 
which the staff member thought 
definitely Communist in teaching. 
That paragraph, as it turned out, 


°Reprinted from the Ave Maria, 2400 North Eddy Road, Notre Dame, Indiana, 


September 1, 1956. 
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was from Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical 
on the Condition of Labor and was 
about as Communist as the Catholic 
Church, 

Or, to take another example, 
Catholics who believe in and work 
to bring about an effective world 
federation of national governments 
are referred to with increasing fre- 
quency by their fellow Catholics in 
terms not simply of disagreement, 
but of scorn and contempt. “One- 
worlder” has become an epithet of 
insult in the vocabulary of many 
American Catholics, This, despite 
the fact that the Holy Father him- 
self has stated his approval of such 
an organization in no_ uncertain 
terms. “Nothing,” says Pius XII, re- 
ferring to world federation, “is more 
in conformity with the traditional 
doctrine of the Church, nor better 
adapted to her teaching concerning 
legitimate and illegitimate war, espe- 
cially in the present circumstance. 
It is necessary, therefore, to arrive 
at an organization of this kind . . .” 
In the same way proposals for any 
form of medical insurance become 
“socialized medicine,” the TVA be- 
comes “creeping socialism,” etc. 

I am not arguing the goodness or 
badness of any of these programs. 
There are certainly wide grounds for 
disagreement about their value. I am 
saying, however, that to support 
proposals of this nature does not of 
itself indicate Communist tendencies 
simply because these proposals bear 
some resemblance to Marxian de- 
mands. To so argue would be to con- 
demn any supporter of the public 
schools as a communist because Marx 
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called for free public education in 
his Communist Manifesto. 


Needed Distinctions 


It is time to make a few distinc- 
tions. Not all state regulation of 
human activity is Marxian and bad, 
not every form of international or- 
ganization would be Communist and 
evil per se, not every request of so- 
ciety that individuals forego certain 
of their rights for the common good 
automatically brings us closer to 
socialism. 

In. his encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, Pius XI gave us the key to 
the essential difference between So- 
cialist and Christian programs of 
reform, After noting that Socialist 
“programs often strikingly approach 
the just demands of Christian social 
reformers,” he insists that socialism 
cannot, nonetheless, be brought into 
harmony with the dogmas of the 
Church because “it conceives human 
society in a way utterly alien to 
Christian truth.” He then proceeds 
to make clear that the mistake of 
the Socialist’s concept of human 
dignity (ie. the unique worth of 
each man as a human being) lies in 
its subordination of man to the so- 
cial production of wealth. 

In his encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism the same Pope ex- 
plains the Christian concept of 
society: “In the plan of the Creator, 
society is a natural means which 
man can and must use to reach his 
destined end. Society is for man and 
not vice versa. This must not be 
understood in the sense of liberalis- 
tic individualism, which subordi- 
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nates society to the selfish use of 
the individual; but only in the sense 
that by means of an organic union 
with society and by mutual collab- 
oration the attainment of earthly 
happiness is placed within the reach 
of all.” 

He states further that “God has 
destined man for civil society ac- 
cording to the dictates of his very 
nature” and that “man cannot be 
exempted from his divinely-imposed 
obligations toward civil society, and 
the representatives of authority 
have the right to coerce him when 


he refuses without reason to do his” 


duty.” 

Some state controls, international 
organizations, and assertions of the 
common good as paramount to indi- 
vidual rights, therefore, are right 
and necessary. The ultimate crite- 
tion by which we may evaluate such 
programs will always be whether, in 
concept and execution, they are con- 
tinuously checked and controlled by 
the principle that every individual 
person is significant and valuable in 
himself as a human being, and has 
rights as such, To illustrate by an 
actual example, the abolition of 
child labor in factories and mines, 
and the establishment of free public 
education for children was one of 
the nine steps listed by Marx in the 
Communist Manifesto as essential 
to socializing a country in which 
Communists had established a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

Since that time (1848) the step 
demanded by Marx has been taken 
in many countries, including Soviet 
Russia, But the program of free 
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public education conceived and car- 
ried out in the Soviet Union differs 
widely from that in the United 
States. Free public education in the 
Soviet Union regards the child as 
an instrument of the State to be 
trained as a tool for the social pro- 
duction of wealth, and with no indi- 
vidual worth apart from his mem- 
bership in society. Consequently, 
neither Soviet children nor their 
parents have any freedom of choice. 
They must attend State schools and 
study only the curriculum laid down 
by the State, a curriculum meant 
to create the most efficient possible 
Socialist tool, and designed for the 
good of the State alone. 

In the United States, however, the 
opportunity of free public education 
is offered to children who may 
accept it or reject it in favor of a 
non-State education, which, while 
not neglecting the just demands of 
the State is better fitted to their own 
particular individual needs and de- 
sires. 

The American educational pro- 
gram, in other words, is one with a 
balanced concern for both the good 
of the State and the good of the in- 
dividual. Thus, free public education 
is not bad in principle even though 
it was recommended by Marx. It is 
bad in Russia because there it is 
based on the Socialist concept of the 
nature and functions of society, and 
it is good in the United States be- 
cause here it is based on a Christian 
concept of the nature of man and 
society. 

What is true of education is true 
of other social programs and insti- 
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tutions. They are good or bad to the 
extent that they are based upon a 
Christian or Communist concept of 
society, You cannot decide which is 
the case in any given matter by 
considering only who does or does 
not propose or support them or what 
they are called. For calling a given 
proposal American or democratic 
does not make it so, any more than 
calling it communistic makes it bad. 
What it is, not what it is called, 
determines its nature. You can de- 
cide whether a proposal is Christian 
or not, however, by measuring it 
against the principles laid down in 
the various papal encyclicals, which 
cover every social problem of im- 
portance today. 

These principles frequently vary 
widely not only from the ideas of 
Marx, but also from those accepted 
and taught by many social scientists 
in America, which may often be 
closer to Marxian than to Christian 
teachings. In discussing human na- 
ture, for instance, to his definition 
of which his idea of the nature of 
society is closely linked, Marx said: 
“The human essence is no abstrac- 
tion inherent in each single indi- 
vidual. In its reality it is the en- 
semble of human relations.” 

It follows rather obviously from 
this that if we change the ensemble 
of human relations, by the same act 
and to the same extent we change 
human nature. To remake man to 
our own idea of perfection, then, it 
is simply necessary to control and 
perfect all his social relations. That 
the Communists of the present gen- 
eration are making strenuous efforts 
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to do just this in the countries under 
their power is common knowledge. 

On the other hand, the following 
quotation from a popular contem- 
porary American. sociology text is 
typical of what many Americans 
believe, and indicates the acceptance 
of a doctrine of human nature very 
close to that of Marx’s. In a discus- 
sion of feral children, i.e., children 
who have become separated from 
society and lived for a length of 
time alone in the woods without 
contact with other human beings, 
_this sentence appears: “If he (the 
feral child) is to become really 
human, and not simply human- 
appearing, he must go through the 
process of culturalization, or, to use 
another term with approximately 
similar meaning he must be social- 
ized.” In other words, man’s human- 
ity depends solely on his social 
relations. This may be simply a case 
of unfortunate phrasing, but on any 
interpretation it does not reflect 
anything like a Christian idea of 
man, and it is difficult to see much 
difference between it and what Marx 
taught. 

Furthermore, John Dewey’s insis- 
tence upon man’s organic unity with 
his environment—man exists in his 
environment “not like a coin in a 
box, but like a flower in the soil”— 
leads naturally to an environmental 
determinism very similar to Marx’s, 
and to a belief in the possibility of 
effecting radical changes in human 
nature by controlling and changing 
its environment. And Dewey’s ideas 
have had a tremendously wide in- 
fluence in American life. 
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Thus, you cannot be sure that a 
given proposal for social reform is 
based on Christian and non-Socialist 
principles simply because it is pro- 
posed by Americans, even those 
certainly not Communists them- 
selves, any more than you can be 
certain that it is communistic be- 
cause someone calls it that, or 
because it bears some nominal or 
verbal resemblance to Marxist doc- 
trines. You can only be sure about 
any program if you will use your 
minds. Study the proposed program. 
Study the papal encyclicals, Com- 
pare the basic principles. Then draw 
your conclusions and act according- 
ly. Any other line of action lays you 
open to the danger of being consis- 
tently stampeded into opposition to 
every movement aimed at eliminat- 
ing the evils in our society. 

As a matter of principle, to accel- 
erate the class war, Communists 
jump into every argument about 
social reform, always, at least osten- 
sibly, on the side of helping the 
poor and the oppressed. If you make 
ita general rule to take the opposite 
side, you will forever be in the po- 
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sition of fighting every attempt, 
however worthy in itself, to amelior- 
ate conditions in our social system, 
and the Communists, in thus immo- 
bilizing a large and vigorous force 
for good in our country, will have 
won an important victory at little 
or no cost to themselves. 

Ia this battle you must learn to 
concentrate on communism rather 
than on Communists, Remember it is 
not the man you hate, but the “ism.” 
In most instances unless he tells 
you, you can never know whether 
the man to whom you are listening 
or talking is a Communist or not. 
You can know whether his proposals 
are communistic or not, however, if 
you have used your head and have 
done a little hard mental work. All 
you need is in the social encyclicals, 
which have been published in inex- 
pensive format and are easy to buy. 
The force of grace excepted, they 
contain the most potent single weap- 
on against communism in the world 
today. Get them. Study them. And 
act on their suggestions. If enough 
of you will, we will never have a 
Communist America. 


Teaching Social Doctrine 


It goes without saying: that, if the social doctrine of the Church is of 
primary importance for the solution of the difficulties faced by our world, 
its teaching is not less so. How apply and live a doctrine, if one does 
not know it? That is why the Popes have never ceased to plead for a 
profound study of the Church’s social doctrine. Without this study no 
durable solution to the social problem can even be conceived.—Bertrand 
Rooux in Instrrut SoctaL PopuLarrE, September-October, 1956. 
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A true peace based on jus- 
tice cannot be attained by 
the shedding of blood but 
only by placing hope in the 
providence and mercy of 
God. 


For Peace with Justice’ 


Pore Prius XII 


Luctuosissimi Eventus 

oe letter of the Supreme Pontiff Pius XII to the Episco- 
pate of all the world to hold public supplications and obtain peace 
based on justice for the people of Hungary, lacerated by bloody conflicts: 
The most sorrowful events which have struck the peoples of Eastern 
Europe, especially Hungary, which is most dear to us, presently bloodied 
by a horrible massacre, profoundly move our paternal spirit, and not only 
ours, but certainly also those of all who hold to heart the rights of civili- 

zation, human dignity and the liberty owed to individuals and nations. 
Therefore, the conscience of our apostolic mandate spurs us to make 
a fervent appeal to all of you, Venerable Brothers [the Bishops] and the 
flocks entrusted to each one of you so that, animated by paternal charity, 
together with us, you supplicate God—whose hands hold the fate of 


*The bloody suppression of Hungary’s struggle for freedom and the conflict in the 
Middle East impelled His Holiness to address three encyclical letters to the world within 
the short space of two weeks. All three are here reprinted in sequence. The first, 
Luctuosissimi Eventus, was issued on October 28, 1956, the Feast of Christ, the King, 
the second, Laetamur Admodum, on November 2 and the third, Datis Nuperrime, 
on November 5. 
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peoples, and not only the power, but also the lives of their rulers—to 
obtain an end to so much shedding of blood, and, finally, that there 
again shine forth that true peace which is based on justice, on charity 
and on just freedom. 

May it be clear to all that the order of the sundered peoples can be 
re-established neither with the force of arms that bring death, nor with 
violence inflicted upon citizens whose innermost feelings cannot be suf- 
focated, nor with false theories that corrupt men’s souls and that violate 
the rights of the Church in a civil and Christian conscience; nor can ex- 
ternal force ever suffocate the aspiration for just liberty. 


Budapest Trip Recalled 


In these most grave circumstances which bring so much anguish to a 
beloved part of the Christian flock, in grateful remembrance we recall 
when many years ago we went to Budapest as Papal Legate of our 
predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, to take part in the International 
Eucharistic Congress celebrated there. We then had the joy and the 
consolation of seeing the most beloved Catholics of Hungary following 
with ardent piety and highest veneration the august Sacrament of the 
altar, carried triumphantly through the streets of their city. 

We are certain that the same faith and the same love toward the 
Divine Redeemer will still inflame the souls of that people, however the 
supporters of atheistic communism strive with every means to strip from 
minds the religion of their fathers. Therefore, we nourish full confidence 
that this most noble people, even in the grave turmoil in which it now 
finds itself, will raise prayers to God for the desired peace based on 
correct order. And we have, also, full hope that all true Christians in 
whatever part of the world they may find themselves will join their 
prayers to those of their brothers, oppressed by so much calamity and 
injustice, in testimony of their common bonds of charity. 

To this crusade of prayer we exhort particularly all those who are 
the object of our special affection, as they were of the Divine Redeemer, 
whose earthly vicar we are: namely, those in the flower and sweetness 
and grace of their early youth. We put great trust especially in their 
supplications, for even though they are of this world, which is stained 
by so many crimes and sins, they, in a manner, may be called angels. 

Let all Christians invoke with them the most powerful patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, patroness of great value before God for us, 
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she being the mother of the Divine Redeemer and our most loving 
mother. 

We have no doubt that people everywhere, in cities, in towns and in 
the smallest villages, wherever the light of the Gospel has reached, that 
all Christians, and especially children, will most willingly respond to 
these our exhortations—to which yours will be united. 

Thus by the inspiration and help of God, who will have heard the 
voice of so many suppliants, and through the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the beloved Hungarian people, afflicted by so much suffering 
and shedding of blood, and likewise the other peoples of Eastern Europe, 
deprived of religious and civil liberties, may each only happily resolve 
these difficulties with justice, right order and with peace, having due 
respect to the rights of God and Jesus Christ, our King, whose kingdom 
is “the kingdom of truth and light, the kingdom of holiness and grace, 
the kingdom of justice, love and peace” (Preface of the Feast of Christ 
the King). 

Sustained by this most sweet hope, lovingly in our Lord, do we im- 
part, as a token of our benevolence and in pledge of copious heavenly 
graces, to each one of you, Venerable Brethren, and individually and 
collectively to your flocks, specially to those who in Hungary and in the 
other Eastern European countries are so direly afflicted and oppressed 
by such calamities, and in particular to the saintly Bishops of these 
countries who are either in prison or detained in places under guard 
or sent into exile, our Apostolic blessing. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, the 28th day of October, on the Feast 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ the King, in the year 1956 and the eighteenth 
of our Pontificate. 

+ 


Laetamur Admodum 


T IS A great joy for Us to know that not only the Bishops of the 

whole Catholic world, but also other clergymen and the faithful 
have responded spontaneously to the invitation We addressed to them in 
the recent encyclical letter (Luctuosissimi Eventus [Most Sorrowful 
Events], October 28, 1956) by raising public prayers to Heaven that 
the letter be rendered effective. 

We desire, therefore, to thank God effusively and heartily because, 
moved by so many prayers, especially those of innocent children, it 
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seems that He has finally raised the dawn of a new era of peace based 
on justice for the peoples of Poland and Hungary. 

With no less joy We have learned that Our beloved sons, Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw, and Joszef 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Archbishop of Esztergom, once exiled from their 
sees, have been re-established in their places of honor and responsibility 
and have been received triumphantly by multitudes of rejoicing people 
after being declared innocent and unjustly accused. 

We are confident that this is a good omen for the reorganization and 
pacification of both countries on the basis of sounder and better legisla- 
tion, but especially on the basis of respect for the rights of God and the 
Church. We address Ourselves once more therefore to all the Catholics 
of those countries, so that, unanimously joining forces and gathering 
around their lawful shepherds, they may apply themselves with all dili- 
gence to the progress and strengthening of this holy cause. For, if such 
a cause be cast aside or neglected, no true peace can be obtained. 

But, while Our soul is still fearful, another frightful situation has 
arisen before Us. As you know, venerable brethren, the flame of another 
warlike action burns menacingly in the Middle East not far from the 
Holy Land, where angels came down from Heaven and hovered over 
the crib of the Divine Child and announced peace to men of good 
will (Luke 2, 14). 

What else could We do, We who embrace all people with fatherly 
love, if We did not raise prayers to the Father of Mercies and the God 
of all comfort (II Cor. 1:3) and urge all of you to unite your prayers 
to Ours? As a matter of fact, “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but powerful before God” (Ibid., 10:4). 


Reason, Law, Equity 


Our hope rests solely with Him who with His heavenly light can 
illuminate the minds of men and bend their exasperated will to more 
moderate councils so that right order may be established between 
nations to their greater mutual advantage, safeguarding always the 
legitimate rights of all those involved. May all men, especially those 
who hold the fate of peoples in their hands, keep in mind that 
no permanent good can come of a war, but only a great number of 
misfortunes and calamities. 

Disputes between men cannot be settled by armies, massacre or ruin, 
but only through reason, lawfulness, prudence and justice. 
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When wise men, driven by the desire for true peace, gather to deal 
with such grave problems, they must undoubtedly feel compelled to 
choose the way of justice and not venture on the steep slope of violence, 
if they consider the great dangers of a war which, from a small spark, 
could burst into an enormous fire. We wish to call the attention of gov- 
ernments at this dangerous juncture to what We have said. We cannot 
doubt that they will be convinced that no other interest moves us but 
the common good of all men and that common prosperity which can 
never blossom from the spilling of the blood of brothers. 

Since, as We have said, We place our hope particularly in the provi- 
dence and mercy of God and urge you, Venerable Brethren, not to fail in 
encouraging and promoting the crusade of prayer through which, with 
the intercession of the Virgin Mary, the Lord may graciously grant that 
the dangers of war will vanish, that conflicting interests of nations will 
find a happy solution, that everywhere the sacred rights of the Church 
sanctioned by her Divine Founder will be safeguarded for the profit of 
all and that “the great human family, rent asunder by sin, will submit 
to His most sweet rule” (Collect from the Mass for the Feast of Christ, 
the King). 

Meanwhile, to you, Venerable Brethren, and to the flocks entrusted 
to your care, who, surely like you, will be responsive to Our renewed 
exhortations, we impart with all Our heart, the apostolic blessing as 
a bearer of heavenly graces and proof of Our paternal benevolence. 


Datis Nuperrime 


IX THE most recent encyclical letter addressed to the Catholic bish- 
ops We expressed the hope that for the most noble people of Hungary 
there would finally dawn a new day of peace founded upon justice and 
liberty, because it seemed that in that nation events would have a 
favorable development. 

The news which came later, however, filled Our soul with a most 
painful bitterness. 

It is known that through the cities and villages of Hungary there flows 
anew the generous blood of citizens who eagerly desire a just freedom 
from the bottom of their hearts. It is also known that national institutions, 
hardly established, have been overthrown and destroyed, that human 
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rights have been violated and that a new servitude has been imposed 
upon the blood-drenched people by foreign arms. 

Therefore, since We believe that Our duty commands Us to do so, 
We can do no less than protest and deplore these sad deeds, which pro- 
voke the bitter sorrow and indignation not only of the Catholic world, 
but also of all free people. 

Those who are responsible for these sad events should at least consider 
that just freedom for the people cannot be smothered in blood. 

We, who with a paternal soul watch over all peoples, must solemnly 
assert that every violence and every unjust spilling of blood, from 
wherever it comes, is always illicit. And We must again exhort all people 
and all social classes to that peace which should have its foundations in 
justice and liberty and which finds its vital nourishment in charity. 

The words which God addressed to Cain, “The voice of your brother 
cries out to me from the earth” (Gen. 4:10), are also applicable today. 
Therefore the blood of the Hungarian people cries to the Lord, Who, 
as a Just Judge, while He often punishes the sins of private individuals 
only after death, sometimes, as history teaches, also strikes in this life 
at governors and nations themselves for their injustice. 

Would that the merciful God might touch the heart of those respon- 
sible in such a way that injustice would at least be ended, all violence 
would cease and all nations, brought to peace among themselves, would 
again find right order in an atmosphere of serene tranquillity. 

Meanwhile We raise up Our prayers to the Lord so that especially 
those who have met death in these painful events may enjoy eternal 
light and peace in Heaven. We also desire that all Christians join their 
prayers to Ours for this purpose. 

While We express these feelings to all of you, We impart to you with 
a full heart, Venerable Brethren, and to your faithful, and in a very 
special way to the beloved Hungarian people, Our apostolic blessing. May 
it be a pledge of heavenly graces and a testimony of Our fatherly 
benevolence. 











The world has come forth 
from the paroxysm of these 
days disorientated and shak- 
en in its trust. Let there be 
an end to repression, plans 
for war and power politics. 


To a Shaken World’ 


Pore Prius XII 


O THE anguish which Our paternal heart feels at the iniquities 

perpetrated against the beloved people of Hungary, guilty of having 
sought respect for fundamental human rights, there is added Our anxiety 
for the peace which is endangered and Our sorrow at seeing a thinning 
in the ranks of those on whose authority, union and goodwill it was felt 
much reliance could be placed for the progressive re-establishment of 
concord among nations in justice and in true freedom. 

Who can deny that the questions of peace and of just freedom have 
taken regrettable steps backwards, dragging with them into the shadows 
the hopes which had laboriously re-arisen, and to which manifold evi- 
dences lent foundation? 

Too much blood has been unjustly shed. Too much mourning and too 
much slaughter has suddenly been caused again. The slender thread of 
trust, which had begun to reunite peoples and sustain their hearts a little, 
seems to be broken. Suspicion and distrust have dug a deeper abyss of 
separation. 

The entire world is rightly startled at the hasty recourse to the use 
of force, which all parties had thousands of times condemned as a means 
of settling disputes and insuring the triumph of right. 


®Text of a radio broadcast, Vatican Radio, November 10, 1956. 
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There is no doubt that the world has come forth from the paroxysm 
of these days of violence disorientated and shaken in its trust, because it 
has witnessed the repetition of a policy which, in differing manner, 
places the arbitrary act of one side and economic interests above human 
life and moral values. 


Peace Must Be Restored 


In the face of such disregard for justice and fraternal love; in the face 
of men’s growing skepticism towards the future; in the face of the ag- 
gravated disunion of men’s minds, We, who have received from God 
the mandate to promote the welfare of all nations, and who firmly be- 
lieve that peace is not a vain dream but a duty which all can fulfill; with 
the intent to contribute towards saving peace in itself and in the elements 
upon which it is based, We wish to address to all peoples Our heartfelt 
appeal: Let us restore the ways of peace, let us reinforce the union of 
those who long for it, let us restore trust to those who have lost it! 

We address Ourself first of all to you, beloved peoples, men and wo- 
men, intellectuals, laboring men, artisans and agricultural workers, of 
whatever race or country, in order that you may make known to your 
rulers your innermost sentiments and your true aspirations. 

Recent happenings have confirmed that peoples—both families and 
individual persons—prefer the tranquillity of their work and their family 
to any other more longed-for-wealth. They are ready to renounce it, if 
its cost to them were to be the price of tyranny or the risk of war with 
its consequences—ruin, mourning, imprisonment and death. 

In the name of religion, of civilization and of right human sentiment: 
Let there be an end to illegal and brutal repressions, of plans for war, 
of political preponderance among powers—all of which are things which 
change earthly life into an abyss of anxiety and terror, deaden the spirit 
and nullify the fruits of work and progress. 

This, which is the voice of nature, should be loudly proclaimed within 
and abroad by every nation, and should be heard and welcomed by 
those to whom the people have entrusted power. If public authority, in 
so far as it is its duty, does not strive to insure at least the life, the 
liberty and the tranquillity of citizens, whatever else it may succeed in 
accomplishing, it would fail in the very substance of its purpose. 

But over and above every other incubus, there weighs upon men’s 
minds the significance of the mournful happenings in Hungary. The 
world’s universal and spontaneous emotion, which its attention to other 
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grave events is unable to diminish, shows how necessary and urgent it 
is to restore freedom to those peoples who have been robbed of it. 

Can the world disinterest itself in these brothers, abandoning them to 
the fate of a degrading slavery? Certainly the Christian conscience can- 
not shake off the moral obligation of trying every licit means, in order 
that their dignity be restored to its pristine state and their freedom given 
back to them. We do not hide from Ourself how intricate are the pres- 
ent relations between nations and between the continental groups which 
comprise them. But let the voice of conscience, civilization and brother- 
hood be heard, let the very voice of God, the Creator and Father of all, 
be heard, by subordinating even with grave sacrifice, every other prob- 
lem and whatsoever particular interest, to the primordial and funda- 
mental problem of millions of human lives reduced to slavery. 

Let men begin again as soon as possible to reform their ranks and to 
bind. closely in a solid public pact all those—both governments and 
peoples—who want the world to tread a path befitting the honor and 
dignity of the sons of God. Let them bind themselves in a pact capable 
also of defending its members effectively from every unjust attack 
against their rights and their independence. It will not be the fault of 
honest men if, for those who stray from this path, there remains only 
the desert of isolation. 

Perhaps it may come to be, and We wish it with all Our heart, that 
the compact unity of nations sincerely loving peace and freedom will 
suffice to induce milder counsel in those who withdraw themselves from 
the elementary laws of human society and thereby personally deprive 
themselves of the right to speak in the name of humanity, justice and 
peace. Their peoples, especially, cannot but feel the need to return and 
become part of the human family so as to enjoy the respect and the 
benefits which it provides. 

All of you therefore, beloved peoples of the East and of the West, 
members of the common human family, be united for freedom and for 
peace! 

Peace, Freedom! The hour has come when these momentous words 
do not allow further room for equivocation. They have come back to 
their original and clear meaning, which was the meaning always in- 
tended by Us, derived, that is, from the principles of nature and from 
the manifest will of the Creator. Repeat them, proclaim them, put them 
into action. Let your rulers be faithful interpreters of your true senti- 
ments, of your true aspirations. 
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God will help you, God will be your strength. 
God! God! God! 


An Enduring Peace Sought 


May this ineffable name, fount of all right, justice and freedom, resound 
in parliaments and public squares, in homes and in factories, on the lips 
of intellectuals and of manual workers and in the press and over the radio. 

May the name of God, as a synonym of peace and freedom, be the 
standard of men of goodwill, the bond of peoples and nations and the 
sign by which brothers and collaborators in the work of common salva- 
tion will recognize one another. 

May God arouse you from lethargy, separate you from all complicity 
with tyrants and warmongers and enlighten your conscience and 
strengthen your will in the work of reconstruction. 

Above all, let His name reecho in sacred temples and in hearts, as the 
supreme invocation to the Lord, so that with His infinite power He may 
help to accomplish what weak human forces are having so much diffi- 
culty in attaining. 

With this prayer, which We in the first place, raise up to His throne 
of mercy, We leave you, beloved children, confident that calm will return 
to shine once more over the world and upon downcast faces and that 
peace, tested by such great trials, will come out of it, truer, more en- 
during and more just. 


Trust in Youth 


We can trust in youth when we have taught them responsibility and 
have given them the opportunity to make decisions all along the way. 
We cannot expect to protect them from the harsh realities of life for 
eighteen years and then suddenly have them emerge as independent 
and mature adults ready to lead responsible lives—Ave Maria, Novem- 
ber 3, 1956. 








This battle is not a revolu- 
tion but a struggle for free- 
dom. We are inimical to no 
one. We desire to live in 
friendship with every coun- 
try and every people. 


Hungary’s Hope’ 


JosepH CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 
Primate of Hungary 


home who today speak openly and frankly are making a break 
with their past. As for myself, I have nothing new to say. I have 
no need to break with the past. I am, thanks be to God, the same as 
I was before my arrest. I stand on my convictions, physically and spiri- 
tually intact, just as I did eight years ago, even though imprisonment 
has left its mark on me. 

I must add that I cannot say that I will speak more frankly than | 
have in the past, for 1 have always said in a few words just what I have 
felt to be right. And I shall continue to do so now, even though I speak 
to you with the weak voice that I must use to address the whole world 
and the Hungarian nation. 

Our extremely difficult position must be seen from our own point of 
view and that of foreign powers. Therefore, I shall try to keep a certain 
distance in my talk, for a man in that way has a wider point of view. 


*An address to the world and the Hungarian nation, delivered November 3, 1956. 
The fact that Cardinal Mindszenty spoke so hopefully of Hungary’s future during the 
few hours of freedom allotted the country before the return of Soviet troops, em- 
phasizes the tragedy which has overcome the heroic Hungarian people. 
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At the same time we are so close to our destiny that we must take a 
wider view for practical reasons. 


Gratitude to All 


Now I turn to the foreign countries, giving thanks in the name of all 
at this first opportunity for everything that has been given us. 

Let me give my personal thanks to His Holiness Pope Pius XII who 
so often remembered me as the head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Hungary. 

Next I express my deep gratitude to each chief of state, monarch, 
statesman and member of parliament, to those persons in public and 
private life who, when I was in prison, concerned themselves about my 
country and my fate. The Lord will bless you for this. 

I am equally grateful to the world press and radio, whose networks 
demonstrate the real power of the air. I am happy that I can say all of 
this in freedom. 

Once more let me remind the people of Hungary that the whole 
civilized world has been standing by us and has helped us. For us this 
is a great help, greater than any other we possess. 

We are a small nation—one tiny nation on the face of the earth. But 
in one way we are ahead of all the others. There is not a single nation 
which in its 1,000 years of history has suffered more than we. 

After the reign of our first king, St. Stephen, we were a great nation. 
At the time of the victory of Nandorfehervar (Belgrade), the 500th an- 
niversary of which we have recently celebrated, we had as many in- 
habitants as modern Britain. We had to fight for our freedom, mostly 
in defense of our western provinces. This brought our development to a 
standstill. We are now obliged to establish ourselves as independent of 
certain individual powers. And for the first time in our history we Hun- 
garians have won the sympathy of all civilized peoples. 

For this reason we are most profoundly moved. A little nation’s heart 
is filled with joy if other nations with their love of freedom make its 
cause their own. We believe that the solidarity of states is providential, 
as our national hymn expresses it: “God bless Hungary and stretch out 
over her Thy protecting hand.” Then the hymn continues: “And in battle 
against her enemy.” But we hope, just as in our present situation, that 
our prayer is not made against an enemy, for we are inimical to no one. 
We desire to live in friendship with every country and every people. 

Nations whose roots, like those of Hungary, reach back far into the 
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past can divide their history into different periods of time with reference 
to the establishment of different parts of the nation. Certain of these 
periods show definite signs of development and progress. Progress should 
be typical of our full maturity. 


Nationalism Set Aside 


Nationalism of the old kind must be set aside. National feeling should 
not continue to be a cause for war between nations, but should instead 
inspire justice and free cooperation. In that way the proper kind of na- 
tionalism may be encouraged to blossom throughout the world in the 
field of universal culture. 

In that way the progress of one country should lead another in con- 
formity with the natural laws that bind nations in solidarity. So we Hun- 
garians, as the banner-bearers of international peace wish to live and 
trade as members of the European community. We want to achieve not 
a contrived peace, but an honest friendship among nations. 

As we look to the future, we, a small nation, look forward to living 
in friendship and mutual interest with the great United States of America 
and mighty Russia. We shall be good neighbors with Prague, Bucharest, 
Warsaw and Belgrade. May I also mention, relative to this, that every 
Hungarian holds a special place in his heart for Austria, for we under- 
stand each other so well in brotherly suffering. 

Now what can we do with the 200-million-strong Russian nation with 
its vast military power on our frontier? According to radio broadcasts, 
this military might is being increased. But we are neutral and we offer 
Russia no excuse for shedding blood. Cannot the Russian leaders imagine 
that we can get along better with the Russian people if we are not op- 
pressed? Only an enemy wishes to seize another country. We have not 
attacked Russia and we honestly hope that Russian troops will soon be 
withdrawn from our land. 


A Nation Starved to the Bone 


Our internal situation is also critical. Production in our country is fail- 
ing. We are faced with famine. It was a nation starved to the bone that 
rose and fought for freedom. Above all, our productive resources must 
be used in the interest of the nation. This is necessary for the survival 
of the nation. We want every man to keep in mind that this battle is not 
a revolution but a battle for freedom. 

In 1945 after a lost war (a stupid war for us), a regime was forced 
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out that is now branded as by a glowing hot iron with contempt, con- 
demnation and aversion as its inheritance. This inheritance requires no 
apology, for it was rejected by the entire Hungarian people. That was 
a battle for freedom such as the world has never seen before, and the 
younger generation stood on the heights. 

The battle for freedom was won because the nation wished to be free 
to determine its own way of life. It wanted liberty with national sover- 
eignty and economic freedom, The people did not wish to profit from 
hidden goals and unlawful powers. 

Now we need new elections in which every party can take part. These 
clections should be carried out under international control. I am, and 
remain, unattached to any party and unpledged to any office. By the 
power of my authority I warn every Hungarian to take care lest our fine 
unity be destroyed by party strife and petty differences. 

Our country needs many things which are possible to few parties or 
leaders alone. Today even politicians are only of secondary importance. 
The very existence of our nation and our daily bread are our concern. 
When a successor to the overthrown regimes emerges, it should give an 
honest account and follow through with non-partisan justice in every 
sphere. Private revenge and reparation are not to be sought. 


The Hope for the Future 


Whatever follows the overthrown regimes must now take upon itself 
the task of undoing the omissions, errors and wicked deeds of its prede- 
cessors. I shall not here issue any statement that will interfere with the 
eventual uniting of labor and management. 

It is necessary to correct what has previously happened and make it 
conform to the promises made, but it is not my task to outline this any 


further. When we consider the structure and nature of the state, we 


may indeed finally live in a constitutional state and a classless society 
and promote our democratic improvement. We are for private ownership 
within the limits of law and justice, limits which are in the interest of 
society. We want to be a land and a nation with a national cultural spirit. 
Such is the present-day desire of the Hungarian people. 

As the head of the Roman Catholic Church in Hungary, I declare—as 
the Bishops did in 1945 in a joint pastoral letter—that we do not oppose 
in any way lawful progress and healthy development in every: province. 
The Hungarian people will find that we naturally cherish our institutions, 
which are valuable and have a great history. 
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For the information of the six and a half million Catholics in our land, 
I mention briefly that we shall wipe out every trace of violence and all 
the characteristic marks of the ousted regime. That is the one and only 
logical conclusion we can draw from the faith of our forefathers, and 
the moral teaching and law which is as old as the Church itself. 

I realize I cannot go into other particulars in this speech to the nation, 
What I have already said is clear and sufficient. 

In conclusion, however, a question arises: what do the successors of 
the overthrown regimes think? Do they have a religious and moral foun- 
dation which makes sharp condemnation of their predecessors necessary? 
Have they set aside all that brought about the overthrow? We expect 
them to grant freedom of religious instruction and restore the institutions 
and organizations of the Catholic Church—especially our press. We shall 
watch to see whether or not deeds follow promises and how soon such 
things may be carried out. 

We, who are guardians and watchers and wish only the best for the 
whole people, trust in Divine Providence—and we hope not in vain. 
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“Measuring Up”, 
‘~9 Saint ot 








___ France and England during the Middle Ages it was the custom 
of wealthy parishioners to donate candles tal] as themselves for use 
on shrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of ‘‘measuring up” to a saint 
People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and 
later, small candles—simple offerings which gradually 
evolved into the present day Vigil Light.* 


Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful 
to pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 


WG éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO 








*Vigil Light is the trade 
mark name identifying vo 
tive lights made excl ly SYRACUSE BOSTON MEW YORK 
by Will & Baumer, LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 





